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A CLASSICAL THEME IN LOPE DE VEGA AND 
G. B. MARINO 


Most of our knowledge about the relations between Lope de 
Vega and Marino come to us through the works of the Spaniard. 
To Marino Lope dedicated his play Virtud, Pobreza y Mujer. 
To him he sent his portrait so that it might be used in the Galleria. 
He praises him in the imaginary garden of his Filomena with the 
words: 

Juan Bautista Marino que enamora 


Las piedras Anfion, es sol del Tasso, 
Si bien el Tasso le sirvié de Aurora.2 


which were repeated in “ Epistola décima octava: Al Licenciado 
Francisco de Rioja.” * High praise is also found in his piscatory 
eglogue: “ Amaryllida.”* In a sonnet he writes: 


Dos cosas despertaron mis antojos 
Extranjeras no al alma, a los sentidos, 
Marino gran pintor de los oidos 
Y Rubens gran poeta de los ojos.® 
2 Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles, Li, 212 ff. S. G. Morley and C. Bruer- 
ton in their The Chronology of the Plays of Lope de Vega, New York, 1940, 
think this play was written between 1610 and 1618 (p. 160) and very 
likely about 1615 (p. 366). Since Marino’s Galleria referred to in the 
dedication was printed in 1620, it is quite possible that the comedia was 
composed as late as 1620. 
*B.A.H., xxvmi, 424. 
® Coleccién de las Obras Sueltas, 1, Madrid, 1776, p. 486. 
* B.A. H., Li, 211. 
° B.A. H., xxvii, 392. These and the Filomena verses are also quoted by 
E. Levi in Lope de Vega e V’Italia. Florencia, 1935, 29-30. 
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, As early as 1667 F. Meninni, in his Ritratto del Sonetto e della 
Canzone,® listed fourteen sonnet imitations which he declares that 
Marino drew from Lope. More recently M. Menghini and L. 
Panarese* admit that the Italian imitated the Spaniard in some 
instances. But E. Levi (op. cit. 30), drawing his conclusions from 
the lines: dos cosas despertaron mis antojos, Marino gran pintor de 
los oidos, y Rubens ... , suggests that it is Lope who imitated 
Marino. 

Since all of the Italian poems that are considered as imitations 
are in the third part of the Lira published in 1625, while their 
indicated Spanish originals appear much earlier in the Arcadia, 
1598,° and Angélica, 1602, it would seem that Meninni, Menghini 
and Panarese are right in assuming that Marino is the imitator. 

To this list it is now possible to add another imitation, a version 
of the famous “Cupid and Bee” theme ® occurring in the sixth « 
canto of the Adone, stanzas 188-92. It reads as follows: 


Con queste ciancie del suo fallo stolto 
Campd la pena il lusinghier crudele. 
Ma per aitra follia non andd molto 
Che a me tornd con gemiti e querele. 
Vassene in un querceto ombroso e folto 
Ne’ giardini di Gnido a coglier mele, 
E seco a depredar gli aurei fialoni 

Van gli alati fratelli in pit squadroni. 


E perché ‘1 dolce de’ licor soavi 

Orso o mosca non é, che cotant’ami, 
Cerca de’ faggi opachi i tronchi cavi, 
Spia de’ frassini annosi i verdi rami, 
E nel pedal d’un elce ecco due favi 
Vede coverti di pungenti essami. 
Vulgo d’api ingegnere accolto in quella 
Sta sussurrando a fabricar la cella. 


* Napoli, p. 161. See also B. Croce, Saggi sulla letteratura italiana del 
Seicento, Bari, 1924, 185. 

7In La Vita e le Opere di G. B. Marino, Roma, 1888, 150, and the 
pamphlet Lope de Vega e Giambattista Marino, Maglie, 1935. 

® The sonnet, Onde dorate, e l’onde eran capelli (Lira, op. cit., 34) comes 
from Por las ondas del mar de unos cabellos, Arcadia, Coleccién de las Obras 
Sueltas, v1, 266. 

*See J. Hutton, “Cupid and the Bee,” PMLA., Lv1, 1941, 1036-59, and 
J. G. Fucilla, “ Cupid and the Bee: Addenda,” PMLA., LvIm, 1943, 575-79. 





LOPE DE VEGA AND G. B. MARINO 


Chiama i compagni e lor la cova addita, 
Che la ruvida scorza in sé ricetta. 

Corre dentro a ficcar la destra ardita, 
Ma la ritira poi con maggior fretta. 
Folle chi cani attizza o vespe irrita, 

Che non si sdegnan mai senza vendetta. 
Pecchia d’acuta spina armata il morse, 
Ond’ei forte gridando a me ricorse. 


E de la guancia impallidito l’ostro, 

Di timor di dolor palpita e langue. 
—NMadre, madre, mi dice, un picciol mostro, 
E mi scopre la man tinta di sangue, 

Un, che quasi non ha dente né rostro, 

E sembra d’oro e punge a guisa d’angue, 
Minuto animaletto, alata serpe, 

Hammi il dito trafitto in quella sterpe.— 


Io, che ’1 conosco, e so di che fier aghi 
S’armi sovente, ancorché vada ignudo, 
Mentre che i lumi rugiadosi e vaghi 
Gli asciugo e la ferita aspra gli chiudo, 
—Che d’animal si picciolo t’impiaghi, 
Rispondo, il pungiglion rigido e crudo, 
Da pianger, figlio, o da stupir non hai: 
E tu fanciullo ancor che piaghe fai ?— 


E. Canevari*® states that these stanzas derive from Anacreon. 
Certain details are, indeed, anacreontic but other details derive 
from an earlier treatment of the theme by Theocritus. Further- 
more, these verses are very similar to a romance printed as anony- 
mous by Duran in Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles, xv1, 436, which 
we now reproduce for comparison. 


Por los jardines de Chipre 
Andaba el nifio Cupido, 
Entre las rosas y flores, 
Jugando con otros nifios; 
Cual trepa con algtin sauce, 
Presumiendo buscar nidos; 
Cual cogiendo el fresco viento 
Por coger los pajarillos; 
Cual hace jaulas de juncos; 
Cual hace palacios ricos 

En los huecos de los fresnos 
Y¥ troncos de los olivos., 


10 Lo Stile del Marino nell’Adone, Pavia, 1901, 37. 
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Cuando cubiertas de abejas 
Hallé el travieso Cupido 
Dos colmenas en un roble 
Con mil panales nativos, 
Metié la mano el primero 
Llamando a los otros niiios; 
Picéle en ella una abeja, 

Y sacéla dando gritos. 
Huyen los nifios medrosos, 
El rapaz pierde el sentido; 
Vase corriendo a su madre, 
A quien lastimado dijo: 
—Madre mia, una abejita, 
Que casi no tiene pico, 

Me ha dado mayor dolor 
Que pudiera un basilisco.— 
La madre que lo conoce, 
Vengada de verle herido 
De cuando la hirié de amores 
De Adonis, que tanto quiso, 
Medio riendo le dice: 

—De poco te admiras, hijo, 
Siendo ti y esa avecica 
Semejantes en el pico.— 


This romance re-appears with slight changes in Lope de Vega’s 
Adonis y Venus, Act 11, Scene x. The play was probably written 
between 159% and 1603.‘ Reference to Adonis in the Duran 
version makes it fairly certain that the passage in the comedia is its 
source. For this reason, we agree with Menéndez y Pelayo *? that 
the romance, too, is a product of Lope’s pen. It is not certain 
whether the three canto Adone (c. 1605) or the twelve canto poem 
(1612) contained the “Cupid and Bee” selection. In any case, 
Marino’s use of the theme in this connection is definitely later 
than Lope’s and must be considered as a borrowing. 


JOSEPH G. FUCILLA 
Northwestern University 





11 See Morley and Bruerton, op. cit., 363. 
12In Obras de Lope de Vega, vu, cclv. 
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WORDSWORTH’S TOUR OF THE WYE: 1798 


There are two important accounts of Wordsworth’s tour of the 
Wye River in 1798, the tour which has given us the “Lines com- 
posed a few miles above Tintern Abbey.” One of these accounts is 
in the Fenwick note to “Tintern Abbey”: 


No poem of mine was composed under circumstances more pleasant for me 
to remember than this. I began it upon leaving Tintern, after crossing the 
Wye, and concluded it just as I was entering Bristol in the evening, after 
a ramble of four or five days, with my Sister. Not a line of it was altered, 
and not any part of it written down till I reached Bristol. It was published 
almost immediately after. ... 


The other account appears in Christopher Wordsworth’s Memoirs 
of William Wordsworth:* 


We left Alfoxden on Monday morning, the 26th of June, stayed with Cole- 
ridge till the Monday following, then set forth on foot towards Bristol. 
We were at Cottle’s for a week, and thence we went toward the banks of 
the Wye. We crossed the Severn Ferry, and walked ten miles further to 
Tintern Abbey, a very beautiful ruin on the Wye. The next morning we 
walked along the river through Monmouth to Goderich Castle, there slept, 
and returned the next day to Tintern, thence to Chepstow, and from Chep- 
stow back again in a boat to Tintern, where we slept, and thence back in 
a small vessel to Bristol. 


William and Dorothy Wordsworth set out from Bristol toward 
the banks of the Wye on July 10, 1798. An overland trip of about 
twelve miles brought them to the hamlet of Aust* on the south- 


1 In the chapter entitled “ The Tragedy,” American edition, Boston, 1851, 
I, 118-9. Both these accounts of the Wye tour conflict with that of the 
Duke of Argyle (in a letter to the Rev. Mr. Howson, Sept., 1848; see Tha 
Poetical Works of W. W., ed. E. de Selincourt [Oxford, 1944, m1, 517]): 
“He told us he had written Tintern Abbey in 1798, taking four days to 
compose it, the last 20 lines or so being composed as he walked down the 
hill from Clifton to Bristol.” Wordsworth tells us explicitly that the com- 
position took place on a single day; the entire tour took four days. Whether 
the Wordsworths returned to Bristol in “a small vessel” or arrived on 
foot, walking “ down the hill from Clifton,” is hard to determine. Perhaps 
the vessel took them part of the way up the Avon toward Bristol and 
dropped them off at one of the many riverside landing places. The Words- 
worths would then have completed their journey via Clifton to Bristol. 

*It seems probable that the Wordsworths took the Aust Ferry, rather 
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east bank of the Severn Estuary, where they took the ferry across 
to Beachley on the small promontory which juts out to form the 
east bank of the River Wye. 
A ten-mile walk brought them 
to a point across the Wye from 
Tintern, which was at that 
time an iron-working village 
of about forty houses. They 
crossed to the west bank and 
spent the night at Tintern. The 
next morning they continued 
their walk up the west bank of . 
the Wye through Monmouth to 
Goodrich Castle. There they 
, slept, and returned the next 
SCALE of Mines day to Tintern; but instead of 
stopping at Tintern they con- 
tinued on down the river to the 
little port of Chepstow. Un- 
doubtedly the brother and sister 
ee inspected the celebrated ruin 
of TIDAL STREAM of Chepstow Castle—the third 
ruin they had seen in two days, 
the other two being Tintern 
Abbey itself, and Goodrich Cas- 
tle. The object of the Wye tour 
was as much to visit ruins as 
to enjoy natural scenery. The 
Wye at Chepstow, and for about 
eleven miles above it, is a tidal 
stream, the tides at Chepstow 
rising sometimes to fifty feet 
or more, the highest in the 
world, it is said, outside the 
Bay of Fundy. Low tide ex- 
poses steep mud banks. 














1 Te BRISTOL 


than the New Ferry about a mile and a half farther down the Severn. The 
New Ferry would have necessitated a route to Tintern via Chepstow. 
Apparently the Wordsworths did not visit Chepstow until two days later. 
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After their long trip from Goodrich Castle to Chepstow—about 
twenty-two miles—the Wordsworths returned up the river to Tin- 
tern, by boat, and slept there. The next morning they crossed the 
river and made their way down on the east side of the Wye to the 
Severn, where they took “a small vessel to Bristol.” It was during 
this return journey that “Tintern Abbey” was composed. 

It is clear that the lines in “Tintern Abbey” in which Words- 
worth speaks of himself as standing on the banks of the Wye, or 
reposing “under this dark sycamore” and viewing “these plots of 
cottage-ground ” are figments of imagination*—or at least of 
retrospection — for he tells us himself that he began composing 
the poem “ after crossing the Wye,” and that he concluded it “ just 
as I was entering Bristol.” Part of this time, perhaps most of it, 
he was on a “small vessel” which was carrying him across the 
Severn Estuary and up the River Avon to Bristol. Moreover, when 
Wordsworth introduces us to the valley of the Wye in “Tintern 
Abbey,” he speaks of the “sweet inland murmur” * and in a foot- 
note he adds: “The river is not affected by the tides a few miles 
above Tintern.” (The approximate limit of the tidal stream is 
shown on the map.) On the 11th of July the Wordsworths had 
gone up the river above the part affected by the tide; and on the 
12th they had retraced this course. But on the 13th, when the 
poem was composed, they did not go “a few miles above Tintern 
Abbey.” They went down the east bank of the river and back to 
Bristol. 

This excursion was not the first occasion upon which Words- 
worth had visited the Wye valley. In 1793, five years earlier, he 
had toured the Wye while on his way to visit his friend and college- 
mate, Robert Jones, in north Wales. The late 1700’s were great 
years for tourists. Tours through Monmouth and Wales in search 
of picturesque landscapes and romantic scenery were particularly 


*“ Tintern Abbey” makes the tour sound leisurely. On July 10 the 
Wordsworths covered about 23 miles; on the 11th, 17 miles of hilly coun- 
try; on the 12th, about 27 miles, a short part of it by, boat; on the 13th, 
another 23 miles, part of it in “a small vessel.” We may be sure that, 
except for the boat trips, it was a walking tour. The poem gives us the 
character of the leisurely, pensive man contemplating nature. The actual 
trip required about three miles an hour, eight hours a day, over hilly 
country—with time out to inspect ruins. 

‘Later changed to “ soft inland murmur” (1845). 
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fashionable. Wordsworth’s two trips along the Wye were very 
much a part of this new crest in the popularity of Monmouthshire. 
The year before the poet’s first trip, William Gilpin had brought 
out a third edition of his popular guidebook, Observations on the 
Rwer Wye, and several parts of South Wales, &c. relative chiefly 
tu Picturesque Beauty. Gilpin’s observations came out in a number 
of editions after the third and was long a favorite with visitors to 
the region, as the following extract from the Journal of “A French 
Traveller” testifies. The date is 1815: “Wales and the Wye are 
visited by all tourists ; we are precisely in the track, and meet them 
at all the inns,—stalking round every ruin of castle or abbey,— 
and climbing every high rock for a prospect; each with his Gilpin 
or his Cambrian Guide in his hand, and each, no doubt, writing a 
journal.” ® 

That things had already come to such a pass in 1793 or 1798 is 
open to question, but there can be no doubt as to the popularity, 
not to say the fashionableness, of the Wye tour in the 1790's. 
Wordsworth contributed to this popularity, perhaps; he did not 
originate it. To early readers of the Lyrical Ballads the “ Tintern 
Abbey” poem must have seemed in many respects the most con- 
ventional piece in the book; and in no respect would it have seemed 
more “the right sort of thing” than in its opening lines, descrip- 
tive of the Wye valley with its lofty cliffs that seemed to connect 
the landscape with the quiet of the sky, and with its wreaths of 
smoke sent up in silence from among the trees. Had not Gilpin 
himself written, “ Many of the furnaces, on the banks of the river, 
consume charcoal, which is manufactured on the spot; and the 
smoke, issuing from the sides of the hills; and spreading its thin 
veil over a part of them, beautifully breaks their lines, and unites 
them with the sky”?° 

The name Wordsworth first gave his poem was “ Lines: written 
a few miles above Tintern Abbey, on revisiting the banks of the 
Wye during a tour, July 13, 1798.” He himself changed “ written” 
to “composed” for the reason already mentioned: not a line of 
the poem was written until he reached Bristol. But even with 
this alteration the title remains misleading. The lines were not 


® Lewis Simond, Journal of a Tour and Residence etc., New York, 1815, 
p. 208. 
* Observations etc., London, 1792 (Third Edition), p. 22. 
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only not “written” above Tintern Abbey, they were not “com- 
posed ” there either. They were composed on the way home. To 
have been really matter-of-fact Wordsworth would have had to call 
his poem “Lines: composed several miles below Tintern Abbey, 
during a return trip on foot and by boat from the banks of the 
Wye to Bristol, July 13, 1798,” or “ Lines: written as if composed 
above Tintern Abbey.” But the realm of “as if” being so pecu- 
liarly a poet’s province, Wordsworth took the quite un-matter-of-fact 
liberty of tacitly setting his poem above Tintern Abbey, above the 
rushing tidal stream and its steep banks of mud. 

Two facts in connection with Wordsworth’s Wye tour emerge 
clearly: Wordsworth and his sister visited the Wye as tourists 
taking a popular route noted for its natural beauty and ancient 
ruins ; and “Tintern Abbey ” was not composed near the site which 
it purports to depict. These facts have a bearing upon our under- 
standing of the poet and his poem, in that they point up the con- 
ventionality of the opening lines of the poem, showing them to be 
very much the sort of thing which Wordsworth’s late-eighteenth- 
century public would have expected from a poetic visitor to the 
Wye; and they bear upon the question of Wordsworth’s matter-of- 
factness, showing him to be quite capable of exercising artifice and 
fancy in a place where it has been least suspected—in the title of 
his famous “ Lines.” 


JOHN Barp McNovtrty 
Trinity College, 
Hartford, Connecticut 





DAS MOTIV DES FALLENS BEI RILKE 


Goethe hat mit dem Titel seiner Lebensbeschreibung auf unnach- 
ahmliche Weise deutlich gemacht, worauf es in aller Kunst ankommt. 
Dichtung und Wahrheit: das soll ja nicht heissen, dass hier einiges 
“wahr” und anderes “ erdichtet” ist, dass der Autor Wirkliches 
und Erfundenes, geschehene und fiktive Dinge durcheinanderge- 
mengt hat; es heisst vielmehr, dass im grossen Kunstwerk Wahrheit 
und Dichtung zusammenfallen, dass Wahrheit hier als Dichtung 
vor uns tritt. Und es heisst weiter, dass alle echte Dichtung, selbst 
da wo sie als Mirchen spricht, die Wahrheit spricht. So dass, wenn 
immer die Aufgabe vor uns steht, Dichtung zu deuten, dies uns 
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zwingt, nach eines Dichters Wahrheit zu forschen. Die Wahrheit 
eines Dichters aber nennen wir Erlebnis, und damit meinen wir, 
dass nicht gewusste, sondern nur gelebte Wahrheit im dichterischen 
Werke fruchtbar wird. Was aber ist nun Rilkes Wahrheit? Die 
Antwort darauf ist gegeben worden: Rilkes Urerlebnis ist die Angst. 
Diese Angst zu bestehen, das Dasein zu leisten, wie der immer 
wiederkehrende Ausdruck Rilkes lautet, wird ihm zur ethischen 
Lebensaufgabe. 

Zunichst freilich treibt ihn die Angst nur zum Riickzug. Da 
alles droht, ist es das sicherste, sich von allem fernzuhalten. Man 
muss sich dem tédlichen Griff des Lebens entziehen; Distanz wird 
das wichtigste. Aber sobald der ersehnte Abstand vom Leben wirk- 
lich erreicht ist, steigt sofort eine neue Gefahr auf: die Gefahr der 
Stagnation und Erstarrung. Da, wo der Riickzug gelingt, zeigt sich, 
dass er in der Wiiste endet. Und der sich fiirchtete, vom Strom 
des Lebens fortgeschwemmt zu werden, muss nun fiirchten, auszu- 
dorren. 

Man kennt Rilkes Vorliebe fiir Schlésser. Wer Bilder von Duino 
oder Muzot gesehen hat, weiss, was solche “ Asyle ” ? dem Dichter 
bedeutet haben: “ ein grosses, ununterbrochenes Stiick beschiitzten 
Alleinseins ” nimlich, wie er es in einem Brief aus Duino einmal 
ausdriickt.* Aber fast genau zur selben Zeit entfahrt ihm eine 
Wendung, die fast erschreckend Aufschluss gibt, was es in Wahrheit 
mit solchem beschiitzten Alleinsein auf sich hat: “. . . hier auf 
diesem alten festen Schloss,” schreibt er, wieder von Duino, “ das 
einen ein bischen wie einen Gefangenen hilt... .”* Symbole der 
Zuflucht, das sind die Tiirme dieser Schlosser also,—und: Gefang- 
nisse. Mit Notwendigkeit stellt der Gedanke an den “ Panther” 
sich ein, an das im innersten gelihmte Tier hinter den Gitterstaben, 
in dessen miider Pupille die Welt sich fangt: nicht ein artistisches 
Abbild meisterhaft belauschter Wirklichkeit aus dem Jardin des 


1Vgl. Fritz Dehn, Rainer Maria Rilke und sein Werk, Leipzig 1934, Ss. 
68-81, und Hermann von Jan, Rilkes Aufzeichnungen des Malte Laurids 
Brigge, Leipzig 1938, S. 58-63. 

* Briefe 1907-1914, Leipzig 1933, S. 263. 

* Ibid., S. 211; vgl. a. Briefe aus Muzot, Leipzig 1936, S. 9, 25, 72, 136, 
168., 

‘Ibid., S. 152; ganz ahnlich 12 Jahre spiter in einem Brief aus Muzot 
(S. 182): “ein Gefangener meiner Selbst in meinem alten Turm.” 
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Plantes in Paris, sondern ein Sinnbild der im Gefangnis ihrer 
Isoliertheit sich verzehrenden Seele des Dichters selbst.® 

“ Manchmal,” sagt Rilke, “ist mir zumut wie einem, der... um 
sich auf allen vier Seiten ganz hohe Wande hat entstehen lassen ” ; ° 
und wenn die Lebensangst ihn dahingebracht hat, sich einzumauern, 
so ist alles, was dabei gewonnen wird, im Grunde nur neue Angst: 
die Angst, im Schutze solcher Mauern nun seelisch zu verhungern. 
Immer zwingender wird das Gefiihl, dass solche Trennung vom 
Leben, solches “sich geizig zuschliessen, sparen und zuriickbehal- 
ten”? zur Unfruchtbarkeit fiihrt. Immer stirker wird deshalb die 
Sehnsucht nach einem Zerbrechen der Kruste, nach einem Durch- 
bruch in den “ Bezug.” 

Dieser Durchbruch kann auf zwei Wegen kommen: von aussen 
und von innen. Von aussen: als ein Stiirkeres, das iiberwiltigt. 
Die blassen, diinnen, frierenden Miadchengestalten der Friihen 
Gedichte, die am Wege stehen und auf das Wunder, auf das Leben, 
auf den Geliebten warten, die blanke Spiegelflache des Teiches, die 
auf den Regen, die Mittagsstille des Parkes, die auf den Sturm 
wartet: Sinnbilder alle der angstvoll-sehnsiichtigen Erwartung, 
umgeworfen, erschiittert, befruchtet zu werden. 

Aus der Not des sterilen Geschiitztseins fragt es im Stundenbuch: 


Thr vielen unbestiirmten Stidte, 
habt ihr euch nie den Feind ersehnt? ® 


taucht das Bild von Gott auf als dem “ grossen Mauerbrecher,” 


5 Dies im Gegensatz zur Auffassung Franz Kochs, “ Rilkes Kampf um die 
Wirklichkeit,” Jahrbuch des Freien Deutschen Hochstifts, Frankfurt 1936- 
40, S. 104, der die symbolische Gestaltungskraft der Neuen Gedichte aus- 
driicklich bestreitet und betont, dass diese sich durch “ artistische Empirie 
und Beobachtung ” nicht schaffen lasse. Es ist iiberdies ausserordentlich 
interessant, dass Rilke selbst in einem Brief aus Muzot die artistische 
Qualitét des “ Panthers” in den Vordergrund riickt. Der “ Panther” sei 
das erste Ergebnis der “ strengen guten Schulung” Rodins, sagt Rilke hier 
(S. 370f.), womit technische Schulung gemeint ist, und unter Rodins 
“grossem Einfluss ” habe er gelernt, “ vor der Natur zu arbeiten, unerbitt- 
lich begreifend und nachbildend.” Aber selbst wenn Rilke die symbolische 
Bedeutung des Gedichts nicht erkennen oder nicht zugeben sollte, heisst 
das noch nicht, dass sie nicht vorhanden ist. 

® Briefe 1907-1914, S. 154. 

* Briefe 1906-1907, Leipzig 1930, S. 34. 

° Gesammelte Werke, Bd. 11., Leipzig 1930, S. 209. 
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spricht die Sehnsucht Rilkes, “der Tiefbestegte von immer Griésserem 
zu sein.” ® 

Nicht ohne tiefen Grund freilich wird das Leben selbst da, wo 
es ersehnt wird, noch immer als der Feind gesehen. Denn daran 
halt Rilke durchaus fest: dass der Grundzug des Lebens furchtbar 
ist, so dass dem Menschen, in solches Dasein gestellt, der Gedanke 
an Flucht woh’ das nachste sein mag. Aber immer deutlicher wird 
doch zugleich die Erkenntnis, dass diese Schrecklichkeit, aus wel- 
chem Grund auch immer, uns auferlegt ist, und bestanden werden 
muss. Und die vielen Bilder des Grausigen und Ekelhaften in 
Rilkes Werk enthiillen erst dann ihren wahren Sinn, wenn man 
sie verstehen lernt als einen Akt der Selbsterziehung. Das ist der 
Malte: Hartungsversuch eines Verweichlichten, der sich “ feige” 
weiss,’° der nur allzu geneigt ist, sich abzuwenden und auszubiegen, 
und der sich nun zum Hinsehen zwingt. “ Offensein,” darauf kommt 
es an; “ lass dir alles geschehen, Schénheit und Schrecken.” 7* Und 
mehr noch: lass es dir nicht nur geschehen, geh ihm entgegen ; hier 
erst ist die volle Bereitschaft. Diese ausserste Bereitschaft um- 
schreibt Rilke mit dem Bilde des Fallens. Fallen und sich fallen 
lassen wird zum Symbol einer Haltung, die sich nicht absondert, 
die nicht im Sein beharrt, sondern die sich dem Leben iiberlasst 
und ausliefert. Ganz so, wie es die “ Dinge” tun, die, dem Gesetz 
der Schwerkraft folgend, fallen. 

Denn das sind die Dinge bei Rilke auch: nicht nur nach Rodin- 
schem Muster Geformtes und Gearbeitetes, “ Gekonntes,” sondern 
Gleichnisse vorbildlicher Lebenshaltung. Und so wird dem Menschen 
aufgegeben, ihnen seine wahre Bestimmung abzusehen: 


Da muss er lernen von den Dingen, 
anfangen wieder wie ein Kind, 

weil sie, die Gott am Herzen hingen, 
nicht von ihm fortgegangen sind. 
Eins muss er wieder kénnen: fallen, 
geduldig in der Schwere ruhn, 

der sich vermass, den Végeln allen 
im Fliegen es zuvorzutun.’* 


® Tbid., 8. 138. 

10“. . feig wie ich jetzt bin...” Briefe 1907-1914, S. 233. 
11 Ges. W. uf, S. 218. 

12 Ibid., S. 246. 
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- So ist denn “ Fallen das Tiichtigste,” wie es in dem spiten 
Gedicht an Hélderlin heisst;** so schliessen die Letzten Gedichte 

‘0 mit Bildern vom Fallen und Stiirzen: 
n 
- Wir in den ringenden Niachten, 
wir fallen von Nihe zu Nahe; 
e und wo die Liebende taut, 

sind wir ein stiirzender Stein; 
d nat whe af new Chetan: 
- ; : ‘ 
a und so ist “ Fallen ” das letzte Wort der letzten Duineser Elegie: 
n Und wir, die an steigendes Gliick 
" denken, empfanden die Riihrung, 

die uns beinah bestiirzt, 
: wenn ein Gliickliches fallt.*5 
7 Fallen, das bedeutet fiir Rilke, dem Zug der inneren Gravitation 
t folgen, bis der Ruhezustand erreicht ist, in dem die Dinge immer 
1 sind.*® Denn dies bewundert Rilke so sehr an den Dingen, dass ihr 
r Sein einem Gesetz unterstellt ist wihrend er selbst sich in “ einer 


. Freiheit leerem Raum ” 2" befindet. Jener Schritt, der den wollenden 
1 Menschen absonderte vom Reich der bewusstlosen Natur, wird ver- 
urteilt, und die Pflanze gepriesen als Vorbild gottlich in sich 
ruhenden Seins.*® Die Wehrlosigkeit solchen ungeschiitzten Daseins 
, wird nun nicht mehr gefiirchtet, Sicherheit nicht mehr in der 
Flucht aus dem Ungesicherten gesucht, sondern gerade in der 
; Bejahung der Unsicherheit gefunden: 





L . . - Dies schafft uns, ausserhalb von Schutz, 
l ein Sichersein, dort, wo die Schwerkraft wirkt 
der reinen Krafte; was uns schliesslich birgt, 
ist unser Schutzlossein und dass wirs so 
ins Offne wandten, da wirs drohen sahen, 
um es, im weitsten Umkreis irgendwo, 
wo das Gesetz uns anriihrt, zu bejahen.’® 


So leben: nicht geizig, sondern hingegeben, gehorsam der Schwer- 


18 Spdte Gedichte, Leipzig 1934, S, 37. 

144 Ges. W. m1, S. 473. 

185 Toid., S. 308. 

16 Vel. “Schwerkraft,” Spate Gedichte, S. 156, und “Wir sind die 
Treibenden.” Sonnette an Orpheus, Ges. Werke ml, 8, 334. 
17 Ges. Werke 11, S. 245. 
18 Vel. “ Weiss die Natur noch den Ruck... ,” Spdte Gedichte, S. 89. 
1° Toid., S. 90. 
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kraft des Herzens, so leben heisst fiir Rilke, fromm leben. Es heisst 
den Willen Gottes erfiillen, es fiihrt zu ihm. Denn er ist ja der 
Hine, der, wenn alles fallt, dies Fallen “ unendlich sanft in seinen 
Handen hilt.” *° 

Alte mystische Weisheit taucht wieder auf bei Rilke, Erkenntnisse 
des Meisters Eckhart, bei dem, merkwiirdig verwandt, dieselbe 
Beziehung von Schwerkraft und Gottesstreben sich findet. “In 
ihrem letzten Ziel,” heisst es bei Eckhart, “ suchen alle Kreaturen 
Ruhe, ob sie es selbst wissen oder nicht. Im Stein wird die Bewegung 
nicht friiher geendet, bis er auf dem Boden liegt. Desgleichen tut 
das Feuer. Ebenso tun alle Geschépfe: sie suchen ihre natiirliche 
Statt. Also sollte auch die liebende Seele niemals ruhen als in 
Gott.” 24 

“ Hatte sie . . . einen Moment nachgegeben,” sagt Rilke von der 
portugiesischen Nonne Marianna Alcoforado, “sie ware in Gott 
hineingestiirzt wie ein Stein ins Meer.” 7? 

Ks ist ein ungewohnter Gott, dieser Gott Rilkes, zu dem man 
stiirzen und fallen muss. Hier ist nichts von jenem Aufwiarts- 
streben, das den Faust erfiillt, hier ist kein Weg, der aus der 
Verworrenheit nach oben fiihrt und der das Géttliche zuletzt im 
Licht und in der Klarheit findet. Rilkes Gott wohnt in der Tiefe 
und im Dunkel.** Und: “schwer ist zu Gott der Abstieg,” sagt 
er selbst.** 

Rilke ist diesen Weg hinab nicht selbst gegangen. Um ihn zu 
gehen, hiitte er, nach seinen eigenen Begriffen, ein “ Heiliger ” sein 
miissen, oder wie eine Figur des von ihm so hoch bewunderten 
Dostojewski, Myschkin im Idioten, oder Aljoscha in den Karama- 
soffs. Doch Rilke wusste, und hat es ausgesprochen, das er kein 
Heiliger war;*° Rilke war ein Kiinstler und entschied sich, sein 
Leben als Kiinstler zu leben. Selbst wenn dies Nicht-leben hiess. 

Das bedeutet, dass er an seiner “obstinaten Abgesondertheit ” 


20 “ Herbst,” Ges. Werke 1, S. 54. 

21 Meister Eckhart, hrsg. von Alois Bernt, Leipzig, Insel-Verlag, o. J., 
. We. 

22 Briefe 1907-1914, S. 178. 

28. Vgl. Ges. Werke ur, S. 176, 180, 183, 210, 211, 220, 235, 240f., 263; 
.a. Briefe aus Muzot, S. 185 f. 

24 Briefe aus Muzot, S. 174. 

2 |. taug ich auch so vdéllig nicht zum Heiligen.” Briefe 1907- 
1914, S. 255. 
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zihe festhielt, und an den Schmerzen der Hinsamkeit, die ihm den- 
noch “ das Grdsseste gegeben.” *®° Das bedeutet, dass er die Wande, 
die er nach seinen eigenen Worten, um sich hatte entstehen lassen, 
nicht niederlegte, sondern nur noch hoher trieb. “ Vielleicht gibt 
es da nur den Ausweg,” schreibt er im Januar 1912, “die Wande 
immer hoéher, schliesslich so hoch zu fiihren, dass man von unten 
am Ende, wie aus dem Grunde eines Brunnens, auch bei Tage die 
Sterne sieht.” *7 

Dies heisst, auf den gelebten Tag verzichten. Aber “die grossen 
Menschen alle,” sagt Rilke, von Rodin sprechend, aber er sagt es 
zu sich selbst, “ haben ihr Leben zuwachsen lassen wie einen alten 
Weg und alles in ihre Kunst getragen. Ihr Leben ist verkiimmert 
wie ein Organ, das sie nicht mehr brauchen. .. .” 78 

Den endgiiltigen Mut zur “ Verkiimmerung ” aber hat Rilke sich 
nicht von Rodin, sondern von Cézanne geholt. Das Erlebnis Cézannes 
und seiner malend, schaffend, sich unbarmherzig aufbrauchenden 
Existenz ist in den sich iiberstiirzenden Briefen an Clara Rilke 
vom Oktober 1907 festgehalten. Es ist ein Wendepunkt fiir Rilke ; 
von da ab wird die Richtung seines Lebens unwiderruflich.*® Und 
durchaus folgerichtig endet und gipfelt dies alles in dem fiir Rilke 
ungeheuren Symbol des Orpheus. Nicht die Gestalt des Heiligen 
steht am Ende dieses Lebens, ein so grosser “ Hinseher ” *° des 
Heiligen auch Rilke gewesen ist, sondern der grosse Magier, der 
Wort-Zauberer, der in “ Klage” und “ Riihmung” das Bild der 
Welt beschwort. Selbst kein “ Fallender,” sondern ein fragil 
Bestehender, findet Rilke nicht in selbstlosem Tun sondern im 
aussagenden Wort seine Erlésung. In Baudelaire, in Strindberg 


. sieht er Bestitigung seiner eigenen Aufgabe und erkennt, “wie die 


reine Ausgestaltung auch dem Schrecklichsten noch einen Sinn 
gibt ..., wie es im Werk zur Potenz wird, zur puren Intensitat 
und so fort zur Seligkeit.” ** 


°° Briefe 1907-1914, S. 329. 

*7 Tbid., S. 154. 

*° Briefe 1902-1906, S. 36 f. 

2° Noch 1921 betont Rilke in einem Riickblick auf die Bedeutung dieses 
Jahres 1907 die ihm “ ganz entscheidende Stellung Cézannes,” hinzufiigend, 
“sie méchte ein Rat und eine Warnung. sein fiir jede ernste kiinstlerische 
Entschlossenheit ” (Briefe aus Muzot, S. 60f.). 

®° Rilke gebraucht das Wort von Kassner (Briefe 1907-1914, S. 317), 
aber es trifft nicht weniger auf ihn selbst zu. 
" Briefe 1907-1914, S. 205. 
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Grillparzer spricht im Abschied von Gastein davon, wie das 
“ freudlose Muscheltier ” im Meere seine Perlen schafft, wie es den 
Schmerz und die Verletzung in Schénheit umwandelt, und derselben 
geheimnisvollen, orphischen Verwandlung opfert auch Rilke sein 
Leben, 


dass im Notgestein die gedringte Druse der Tranen, 
lange wasserrein, sich entschlésse zu Amethysten.*? 


BERNHARD BLUME 
Mills College 





THE FAIRE'‘MAIDE OF BRISTOW (1605), 
ANOTHER BAD QUARTO * 


To the list of twenty-one bad quartos must be added The Faire 
Maide of Bristow. This was entered by Thomas Pavier in the 
Stationer’s Register on Feb. 8, 1605 (Arber, 111, 283) : 


Entred for his copy under thandes of the Wardens. 
A commedy called the fayre Mayd of Bristoe played 
at Hampton Court by his Maiesties players. 


It was published in the same year: 


The Faire Maide of Bristow. As it was plaide at 
Hampton, before the King and Queenes most excellent 
Maiesties. Printed at London for Thomas Pauyer, and 
are to be solde at his shop, at the entrance into 

the Exchange 1605. 


There are no farther editions extant. There is no “good” text. 

Q was wretchedly and carelessly printed in worn-out black letter. 
It was reproduced in photographic facsimile by J. S. Farmer, Old 
English Drama, Students’ Facsimile Edition (1912). Fortunately 
we can use a type facsimile in A. H. Quinn (ed.), The Faire Maide 
of Bristow A Comedy Now First Reprinted from the Quarto of 
1605, University of Pennsylvania Publications, Series in Philology 
and Literature, vol. vim1, No. 1 (1902). 


82 Ges. Werke m1, S. 469. 

*This paper was written while the author was Elizabeth Clay Howald 
Scholar for 1944-5 at The Ohio State University. 

1I name and describe twenty in my “ Census of Bad Quartos,” RES, x1v 
(1938), 20-43. I have finished an article, “The Good and Bad Quartos of 
Doctor Faustus,” and have sent it off for publication. 
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Once Q is carefully examined, there can be no doubt that it was 
a stolen and surreptitious text, maimed and deformed. Here is an 
example of its typical broken down blank verse: ? 
Ana. Reuedg for me my Lord, nay that cannot be, 

unless a strang deuission may be had, 

For I that am as neerely knit to Vallenger 

as bodie to the soule, cannot suppose 

an iniury, But thinke his losse 

To be my miserie and chiefest crosse. (833-8) 


Quinn’s edition numbers 1225 print lines, but this total does not 
convey Q’s actual length correctly because many of the print lines 
are verse line fragments, half-lines, or one to three words. The 
original play must have been at least twice as long as the extant 
corrupt version. Q has very few passages that can accurately 
represent the lost good text. Here is the best: 

Blessed be the time I tooke a Docter’s shape, 

For by this meanes Sentloe his death shall scape, 
And louely Anabell her life set free, 

False Vallenger shall be deceiu’d by me, 

And that deceit is lawfull kind and iust 

That doth preuent his murder and his lust, 

And tho I haue faire Anabels loue lost, 

Yet Vallenger shall in this sute be crost. (378-85) 


But whether we have lost much in not possessing the true version 
is doubtful. The passage I have just quoted is pedestrian. There 
are four various disguises in the play (Harbart as Blunt, Challener 
as Doctor, Sentloe as a friar, and Anabell as a youth), and all are 
on the stage at the same time in the last scene. The emphasis in 
the original must have been on Vallenger as the rake who reforms 
and on Anabell, his long-suffering wife, an obvious Patient Grissell 
type. There are, however, some signs amidst the wreckage which 
indicate that the unknown author was no tyro. Florence, the 
courtesan, emerges as a powerfully drawn character. Even Shake- 
speare need not have been ashamed of the pathos of the following: 

Had my ould true harted Sara lyued, 

To have seen the maraige of her deere son 

And in soe good and worshipfull a stock, 

As ould vmphreuilles: well twas a woman 

Few such liue now: you ould foolish eies 

Will you be watring still. (277-82) 


*I employ Quinn’s numbering but have corrected his text by Farmer’s 
facsimile. I have converted Q’s roman speech prefixes into italic. 


2 
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And there is one fine simile in the last scene when Anabell, dis- 
guised as a youth, answers Challener in their debate as to who 
should be the substitute for Vallenger’s execution : 


the graue is as the publick theater, 
the roome being taken vp, by them first enter, 
the second sort must sit but as they come. (1122-4) 


There is a plethora of evidence that Q is a memorial reconstruc- 
tion. Speeches are linked by mnemonic repetition — but which is 
recollection and which is anticipation cannot be known. Following 
are some passages in which the phenomenon is obvious: 


(a) 
Va. Gossip get home, or I shall set you packing... 
flo. By my troth here is an excellent rebato, 
Would I had such a one. 
va. Likes it thee mistris? 
Heere take it, a worse will serue your turne. 
Ana. With all my hart, heere mistris take it... 
Flo. Heeres a wonderfull good fashioned gown, 
Ide ride my horse twenty milles for such another. 
va. Huswife, uncase, a worse will serue your turne: 
ana. All that I have sweet Vallenger is thine... 
va. Goe, get you hence, or else Ile send you packing. (484-509) 


(b) 
Blunt. Is she not a Whore? she lookes like one? 247 


Sent. Peace Sirha on your life. 248 
Blunt. Is not that gowne good enough for a whore?... 255 
Sent. Go to, peace sirha, no more. \ 259 


(c) 
[va.] How now minks, what make you here. 476 
flo. Vallenger, what makes your minion heere. 480 


(d) 
Flo. This corish lumpe of flesh, this shaghaird slaue, 
flo. Am I discride, shall yonder corish slaue 
[flo.] To bad for thee, thou lumpe of infamy. 


(e) 
[Har.] Moreouer I charg thee 
That with this purse of massie gold 
Thou didst bribe me, 
To murder Sentloe... (930-3) 
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King. Then with this purse, we boldly may conclude 
that she did bribe Blunt to murder Sentloe.* (939-40) 


(f) 
{king.] And since our word is past, we graunt it him. 1071 
[ana.] thy word is past that Vallenger shall liue, 1107 


Here is an example of how the same word, “leave,” has mne- 
monically sifted through a whole scene: 


Har. I prethee, Sentloe leaue this Idell life, 80 


[Har.] Leaue this, and undertake what likes thee best, 96 
Leaue her, and then my thoughts will be at rest, 97 
Flo. And why sir leaue me, for your companie, 98 


[Har.] Sentloe leaue England for a little space, 102 
Flo. Will Sentloe leaue hir that doth love him so, 105 


[Har.] But if thou wilt not leaue her company... 117 
Ile leaue thee to the humors of thy youth, 119 


[Sent.] Leaue me, ile leaue thee first, 123 


One passage seems to have been recollected as a stage direction. 
Florence gives instructions to Blunt on how to make Vallenger 


seemingly responsible for Sentloe’s murder (702-3) : 


Lay Sentloes murdred body hard by him, 
Pluck out his sword, and all be bloudy it. 


At 736, there is this direction for Blunt: “Heere he stabs his 
arme, and blodies Sentloes face, and pluckes out vallingers sword 
and blodies it, and laies it by him.” The passage is also recollected 
in Vallenger’s line that some villain “ Hath laid this murdred body 
here by me” (746). 

The following may be the reporter’s echoes of two of Shake- 
speare’s plays, or they may be the author’s, or they may be mere 
coincidences. The first occurs in a passage I have already quoted, 
Sir Eustace saying: “you ould foolish eies / Will you be watring 
still” (281-2). Compare with this Lear’s “ Old fond eyes, / Beweep 
this cause again, I’ll pluck ye out” (1. iv. 323-4). Compare, too, 
Jhallener’s description of Anabell (who has just said in 571 that 
she is an “ethyop, foule, deform’d”): “Thou art Heauenly bright, 


* Of course, the King’s summing up would be a good deal like the con- 
fession. 
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and she [Florence] as black as hell” (574) with the following 
passage in Othello (v. ii. 129-35) : 
Oth. She’s, like a liar, gone to burning hell. 
*Twas I that kill’d her. 
Emil. O the more angel she, 
And you the blacker devil! 
Oth. She turn’d to folly, and she was a whore. 
Emil. Thou dost belie her, and thou art a devil. 
Oth. She was false as water. 
Emil. Thou art rash as fire to say 
That she was false: O, she was heavenly true! 


There may be some mnemonic “ mishearings.” In 206, “ Won 
with a word of labour, lost like wind,” “word” should obviously 
be “world.” Hither the compositor or reporter could be at fault 
here. In 1016-7 Sentloe speaks of harlots: 


Their promises, are made of brittle glasse, 
Ground like a phillip, to the finest dust, 


Concerning 1017 Quinn writes: “No known meaning of phillip 
explains this line as it stands. My colleague, Dr. C. G. Child, sug- 
gests the substitution of ‘by’ for ‘like.’ This change and the use 
of the word in the sense of a jerk of the finger would make quite 
a strong metaphor of the line.” Q’s word, therefore, could be a 
“ mishearing ” of the homophone, “ fillip.” However, NZD’s quo- 
tations show that the spelling, “phillip,” for noun and verb was 
not uncommon in Shakespeare’s day. 

Many necessary entrances and exits in the directions are missing. 
For example, after 790, which begins a new scene, “Enter king 
Richard, Leicester and Richmond.” But in the succeeding lines, 
Sir Godfrey, Sir Eustace, Anabell, her mother, Challener, Harbart, 
all have speeches. 

There is, occasionally, bad textual confusion. Harbart, Sentloe’s 
friend, is disguised as Blunt, a serving man to Sentloe. He reveals 
himself to Sentloe at 782 but does not reveal himself to the general 
company till the last scene, at 1183. Yet at 970-1 we find the 
following speech by Vallenger’s father: 


Eust. Harbart for all your kindnes to my son, 
Ile see you shortly caper in a cord. 


Quinn’s footnote to these lines is, “ Probably an aside as Blunt was 
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still disguised, though it is difficult to see why Eustace feared death 
for him if he knew who he really was.” The point is, however, that 
“Harbart” should be “Blunt” in 970: Sir Eustace’s word, 
“kindness,” is probably ironic. It is not until 1183 ff, that Sir 
Eustace could find out that Harbart has saved Vallenger. The 
reporter seems to have unconsciously remembered Blunt-Harbart’s 
kindness to Sentloe and substituted the real name for the assumed 
name. As a matter of fact, I make the guess that the speaker of 
the two lines was not Sir Eustace at all but a character who has 
accidentally dropped out—Sentloe’s father. 

Probably some scenes are missing. There is only one scene be- 
tween the comics, Frog and Douse (386-447) ; perhaps there were 
more in the original. At 551, there is a centered stage direction, 
“Exit Sentloe,” and a line below in the margin, “The drunken 
mirth.” The exit ends the scene in which Blunt-Harbart has pre- 
tended to accept Florence’s suggestion that he murder Sentloe. 
Blunt is alone on the stage, and hence we should have, “ Exit 
Blunt.” At 717, “Enter Sentloe very drousie.” At 722, “He lies 
downe and falles asleepe.” And in 737-8 Blunt tells us, 


The Potion I gave sentlo to drink, 
Doth make him seeme to all as he were dead. 


Possibly, “The drunken mirth” refers to a lost scene in which 
Blunt drugged Sentloe’s drink. Perhaps, however, it refers to a 
lost scene in which Vallenger roistered. We cannot know. I do not 
believe that it refers to “a popular song or dance tune,” as Quinn 
suggests in his note, for there is no occasion for music at this point 
in the play. 

There are some obvious misascriptions of speeches in the quarto 
—so obvious that one wonders whether the printer and not the 
reporter were sometimes responsible. Certainly the former seems 
responsible for the omission of a new speech prefix at 451, for 
James to whom the following lines are given leaves the stage at 
450; the lines belong to Challener whe remains. The second half 
of 337 is Vallenger’s but is given with the first half to Doct. 
Vallenger has 356 but he should also have 355, given in Q along 
with 354 to doct. Flo. gets 707; this should be Blu., for Florence 
finishes speaking at 706 and flo. is given 708. Sentloe should have 
1035 as the last line of a speech; instead it is given to Flo., who 
really should begin at 1036. Lines 1134-5 are made a continuation 
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of Sir Godfrey’s preceding speech but really belong to King Richard. 
Line 1192 is made a continuation of Blunt’s speech but should 
begin Vallenger’s speech, which Q begins at 1193. 


Leo KirscHBAUM 


St. Louis University 





AN INCIPIENT LIBEL SUIT INVOLVING POE 


Biographers have alluded briefly to a charge of plagiarism made 
against Poe, not long after his prize tale, The Gold Bug, appeared 
in successive June issues of The Dollar Newspaper during the year 
1843.2 In July of the same year Poe was accused of having stolen 
the plot of his story from a tale by Miss Sherburne, entitled 
Imogene, or The Pirate’s Treasure. The Dollar Newspaper and 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger quickly took up the cudgels for 
Poe, but, in spite of their efforts to discredit his defamers, the 
charge gained currency for at least a short while. Although the 
Philadelphia Spirit of the Times, which had vigorously taken Miss 
Sherburne’s side, soon retracted the charges against Poe, the New 
York Herald failed to follow suit. Instead, it stuck to its accusa- 
tion, even after two glaring instances of plagiarism in its own 
editorial columns had been exposed by the New York Tribune at 
the very time that the Poe-Sherburne controversy was at its height. 
The Herald appears to have made the mistake of publishing in 
quick succession two editorials that had been lifted almost bodily 
from articles in Blackwood’s Magazine and the London Observer, 
and with only enough verbal alteration to make them adaptable for 
publication in the United States. The Public Ledger was quick to 
seize upon these two exposures in an effort to shame the Herald 
into retracting the charge against Poe, but the latter paper was 
apparently content to remain ungraciously silent.? 

The publication of The Gold Bug, however, led to a more sensa- 
tional charge than that of plagiarism, not only against Poe, but 
also against the publishers of The Dollar Newspaper and the com- 
mittee selected to award the prize money. Although the charge was 


* George E, Woodberry, The Life of Edgar Allan Poe (Boston, 1909), 11, 
37-38; Mary E. Phillips, Edgar Allan Poe—The Man (Philadelphia, 1926), 
I, 841; Hervey Allen, Israfel, revised edition (New York, 1934), 454. 

* Philadelphia Public Ledger (July 18, 1843, p. 2, col. 3; July 19, p. 2, 
col. 2; July 21, p. 2, col. 3). 
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patently libelous and even though an editorial in the Public Ledger 
of July 4, 1843,° indicates that Poe actually began a suit for 
damages against the libeler, I have seen no allusion to the contro- 
versy by the biographers of the poet, save one brief reference by 
T. O. Mabbott.* 

The libel was in the form of a communication and was published 
as a card in the Philadelphia Daily Forum of June 27, 1843, just 
before the final installment of The Gold Bug appeared. The libeler 
was one Francis H. Duffee. His communication clearly insinuated 
that the publishers of The Dollar Newspaper, the committee ap- 
pointed to award the prizes, and Poe had all connived with one 
another in a plan to defraud the public.® The editor of the Forum, 
although he gave the communication a prominent position in his 
paper, was careful to state that he did not approve of the insinua- 
tions contained in it. I quote the article below as it appeared in 
its entirety under the caption of “The ‘Gold-Bug’—A Decided 
Humbug”: 


We have no hesitation in stating the fact, that humbug beyond all ques- 
tion is at last the “ Philosopher’s stone,” in the discovery of which so many 
geniuses have heretofore been bewildered. In this opinion we are more fully 
confirmed by the recent literary production entitled the “Gold Bug,” which 
has been paraded in flourishing capitals by the publishers of the “ Dollar 
Magazine ” [sic.], and pronounced by them as the most entertaining and 
superbly written “ prize tale” of modern times! That “one hundred dol- 
lars ” was paid for this signal abortion we believe to be an arrant falsehood, 
and in this sentiment we are not singular, for several of our friends who 
have read the portion which has already appeared, pronounce upon it the 
verdict of unmitigated trash! We are inclined to think that ten or fifteen 
dollars satisfied “the talented Edgar A. Poe, Esq. for this excruciating 
effort in the tale line. 

In the publication of this unique affair, the proprietors of the “ Dollar 
Magazine ” know how to give the public “ two bites of a cherry”; but they 
will find it a very difficult task to point out hereafter even “the man in a 
claret coat,” who has read the second part of the “ Gold Bug.” The writer 
threw away three cents in the purchase of the commencement of the tale, 


*P. 2, col. 4, 

*The Gold Bug, foreword by Hervey Allen, notes ... by Thomas Ollive 
Mabbott, New York, 1928, p. 86, refers to Herald, June 30. 

*P. 2, cal, &. 

*The committee selected to award the prizes was composed of R. T. 
Conrad, H. 8S. Patterson, and W. L. Lane. Conrad, the author of the then- 
celebrated tragedy, Jack Cade, and Patterson were prominent Philadelphia 
writers. Aside from their literary activities, Conrad was an outstanding 
lawyer and judge, and Patterson, a successful physician. 
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but will be exceedingly careful in not getting blistered by the ensuing dose 
of cantharides, which is usually made out of Gold Bugs. The public are 
little aware of the humbug heretofore practised in this “ prize tale” busi- 
ness. We are indebted to a friend who obtained several of these kind [sic.] 
of prizes, for the method in which it is accomplished. It is to this effect: 
the publisher announces with a grand flourish the literary tournament, and 
after having pranced about a while on his pegasus, induces a number of 
really meritorious writers to enter the lists and compete for the nominal 
prize, which has all the appearance at first of a “Gold Bug,” but is certain 
to eventuate in a humbug! The period at length arrives for the distribu- 
tion, when sure enough some “ youth unknown to fame” is knighted and 
bears off the palm of victory, merely “to save expense” and because his 
name is well known to the reading community as “a talented man.” This 
is not an overwrought picture, for let it be distinctly understood that the 
writer of this has never had “a kink in his tale,” and consequently can 
feel no jealousy, but merely vents his indignation in relation to as great 
a literary humbug as was ever placed before the reading community. 
“ Having cast the first stone,’ mark our prediction if this “Gold Bug” 
is not generally pronounced unworthy of existence in literature. 


The author of this communication signed it with only the initial 
“D,” but his identity is easily established. On' June 30, 1843, the 
New York Herald announced that it had learned through the Spirit 
of the Times that a suit for damages had been brought against 
}'. H. Duffee of Philadelphia for his libelous article in the Forum.’ 
Later, on July 4, a substantial editorial, to which I have already 
alluded, appeared in the Public Ledger, referring to the libeler by 
name and vigorously condemning him.* The text is as follows: 


We are informed that Edgar A. Poe, Esq., author of the prize story 
entitled the “Gold Bug,” published in the Dollar Newspaper, has com- 
menced a suit for libel against one Francis H. Duffee, a person formerly 
connected in some official capacity, we understand, with several of the small 
savings institutions of our city now no more, and at present in some 
capacity in connection with a broker’s office, No. 3 8S, Third st. The alleged 
libel consisted in the publication of an anonymous communication in the 
Forum of the 27th of June, reflecting upon the character for integrity of 
Mr. P., as well as upon the committee of decision appointed to award the 
premiums lately offered by the publishers of the Dollar Newspaper, and 
also upon the publishers. The article in question charges the parties, if not 
directly, at least by implication, with collusion and positive fraud. 

Mr. P. will, of course, allow the gentleman every opportunity he may 
desire to substantiate his charges, or any portion of them, and as he will 
necessarily fail in every particular to do so, or to show the least shadow 
or particle of the appearance of anything to justify the charges he has 
made, he will hold himself ready to bear the consequences of an act which 


7P, 2, col. 4. ®P, 2, col. 4. 
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must have been prompted solely and entirely by his own mere suspicions, 
and without possessing the least knowledge of the subject upon which he 
would pretend to enlighten the public. 

The individual will probably be taught a lesson which may do him good 
hereafter, for he will find other parties connected with this matter, who 
will not consent to have their business integrity publicly and gratuitously 
impeached by an anonymous scribbler. We conceive it not impossible that, 
as there could have been no foundation for the suspicions of the individual, 
and as the article in question exhibits a degree of hostility towards the 
publishers of the Dollar Newspaper not to be misunderstood, the parties 
may be indebted for the attack by which their reputation is assailed, to the 
known opposition of some of them to the several shin-plaster shops, such 
as the Franklin Loan Company, the Pennsylvania Savings Institution, et 
id omne genus, which a few years since infested our city. Whatever may 
have been the cause, however, so far as the writer is concerned, we conceive 
that the publishers of the paper in which the libelous article appeared, are 
in a moral point of view at least, quite as awkwardly situate, for while 
confessing their belief that perfect fairness had been used in relation to 
the matter alluded to, and therefore that the communication was a foul 
slander, they lend their aid gratuitously to give it currency to the extent 
of their means. 

The card purporting to be an apology, over the signature of the gentle- 
man himself, in the Spirit of the Times of Saturday last, amounts to 
nothing more than an exposure of his own attempted injustice to the 
parties concerned.® 


Whether because of an apology by Duffee or for some other 
reason, the case apparently never found its way into the courts. 
Nor, so far as I know, did Poe himself ever allude to the contro- 
versy either publicly or in his private correspondence.” 


WiutitiAM Henry GRAVELY, JR. 
University of Maryland 


* Although Francis H. Duffee is adequately identified in this editorial, 
he probably was a writer, though an obscure one. Professor Arthur H. 
Quinn’s A History of the American Drama (New York and London, 1923) 
contains a list of American plays (pp. 419-462) produced during the period 
from 1665 to 1860. In this list, two plays are mentioned as having been 
written by F. H. Duffee: The Black Knight, presented at the Front Street 
Theatre in Baltimore on October 7, 1841, and Onylda; or, The Pequot Maid. 
(See Quinn, pp. 424 and 447.) The date and place of publication of the 
latter play are unknown. Apparently, neither play is extant. 

*° That there is no indication of Poe’s ever having alluded to this threat- 
ened libel suit may possibly be explained by the lack of extant letters of 
his for a period of two months after Duffee’s accusation was published. 
See a Check List of Letters to and from Poe, compiled by John Ward Ostrom 
(Charlottesville, 1941), 28. 
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THE SOURCES OF POE’S “ELDORADO” 


Professor Coad’s interesting comment? on Poe’s “ Eldorado” 
is perhaps more correct “in what it asserts than what it denies,” 
and prompts me to sum up what seems significant in the inter- 
pretation of the poem. It is worth observing that Poe is both a 
direct and allusive writer, both classic and romantic in attitude. 
We may find in a poem echoes of literary sources combined with 
references to his personal experience or the contemporary scene; 
# general meaning usually clear enough to the average reader as a 
universal comment. But there are sometimes philosophical ideas 
which are personal to the poet, and references to his own life which 
were not intended to be too plain at the time. It is unusual to find 
all of these elements in a single poem, but all are to be found in 
“ Eldorado.” 

“Eldorado” appeared in 1849, at a time when the word could 
hardly be used without consciousness of the Gold Rush, and its 
intimate connection with Poe’s hoax, “Von Kempelen and his 
Discovery,” has long been perceived. The story shows that Poe 
considered philosophically what would happen if gold became very 
common. A letter of Poe to F. W. Thomas, February 14, 1849, 
suggests that he must have considered the idea of going to hunt 
for gold himself, at least as an “ academic question ” for he remarks 


nor would I abandon the hopes that still lead me on for all the gold 
in California. Talking of gold and the temptations at present held out to 
“ poor-devil authors ” did it ever strike you that all that is really valuable 
to...a poet... is absolutely unpurchasable .... why should he go to 
California? * 


In “ Eldorado” however, it is clear that Poe had thought of 
more than the vanity of his seeking gold; he considered correctly 
that many who hastened to California would find there not gold, 
but disappointment and death. 


1 MLN, tx, 59 (Jan., 1944). 

® Harrison’s edition of Poe’s Works, 1903 (hereinafter referred to as H.), 
Xvi, 332. Allen, Israfel, p. 801, quotes this, but turns aside from 
“ Eldorado” swiftly; as do Phillips, p. 1397, and Quinn, p. 605, though all 
see the connection with “ Von Kempelen.” Correction of previous views is 
not called for, but amplification is desirable. Even Killis Campbell in his 
edition of Poe’s Poems, p. 286 is less thorough than usual. 
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If the occasion of the poem was the activity of 1849, its content 
included much over which Poe had brooded for years. In 1835, 
as motto to the first version of his story of “ Hans Pfaal ” — the 
original MS, now at the Pierpont Morgan Library — Poe used the 
first part of a stanza from the famous anonymous “ Tom-a-Bedlam 
Song” *® of which Isaac Disraeli remarked “the last stanza of this 
Bedlam song contains the seeds of exquisite romance; a stanza 
worth many an admired poem.” It is the second part of the stanza 
that must influence “ Eldorado.” The whole reads; 


With a heart of furious fancies 
Whereof I am commander; 
With a burning spear, 
And a horse of air 
To the wilderness I wander; 
With a knight of dreams and shadows, 
I summoned am to tourney; 
Ten leagues beyond 
The wide world’s end; 
Methinks it is no journey! 


Not only the ideas but the general metrical movement is the same as 
Poe’s, though it is not quite exact, and some other poem may have 
served as part model for meter. Poe must have known the song 
“Man from Galway” quoted in chapter cxu1 of Lever’s Charles 
O’Malley, a book minutely reviewed* by Poe,in 1842. But there 
is another place in Poe’s criticisms where he alludes to something 
close to the theme of “ Eldorado.” In:reviewing Henry B. Hirst’s 
Coming of the Mammoth in 1845, Poe said of “ The Unseen River” 
that “by the river always heard but never seen until the traveller 
is overtaken by death, it is the poet’s intention to typify happi- 
ness.”*® This poem Poe certainly knew well, for it was first pub- 


* See my remarks in London Mercury (1923), vil, 414. The motto was 
omitted from the text of the first publication in the Southern Literary 
Messenger, but is restored in the version in Griswold’s edition, which I am 
convinced is based on the poet’s own final revisions. Poe’s use of Disraeli’s 
Curiosities of Literature was extensive, as is pointed out by E. L. Griggs, 
“Sources of Poe’s Pinakidia,” American Literature, I, 196 ff. (May, 1929), 
and there need be no doubt he found the song and the pregnant comment 
by Disraeli, in the chapter “'Tom-a-Bedlams.” 

*H. xt, 85 ff., from Graham’s Magazine, xx, 186 ff. (Mar., 1842). 

5H. x11, 173, from Broadway Journal, u, 9 (July 12, 1845). For Poe’s 
statement that Hirst’s poems were sometimes Poe’s conversations done into 
verse, see H, x1, 213, from a MS of 1848 or 1849. 
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lished in a magazine he edited, and one stanza gives something of 
the background of “ Eldorado” — 


But he found it not, though stooping—gazing till his form grew bent 
All around grew dark and dreary 
And our wanderer, very weary, 
Tottered feebly, full of pain,— 
From the forest with his figure 
Robbed of all its youthful vigor :— 
And the sun was on the wane— 
And night’s swarthy solemn shadow slowly gathered round the plain.° 


Finally, Poe was an admirer of Moore, and the following from 
the twelfth chapter of Moore’s Epicurean, will explain some of the 
symbolism of “ Eldorado”; 

. . . bright tranquillity, which may be imagined to light the slumbers of 


those happy spirits, who are said to rest in the Valley of the Moon, on 
their way to heaven. 


True, it is close to King David’s “valley of the Shadow” and 
seekers for Eldorado, even the successful ones ‘will meet death, a 
terrible but not necessarily unhappy meeting. Those who ride 
boldly, even with all odds against them, can find the Valley of the 
Moon. Literary sources, personal interests and ideas (including 
the poet’s mystic attitude toward death itself), contemporary events 
and the universal comment are completely harmonized. This is not 
the optimism of Kipling’s “If,” but it is by no means complete 
pessimism. The poem is both solemn, as Mr. Coad sees; and cheer- 
ful, as the meter (always significant with Poe) suggests. It is an 
expression of the kind of courage not unexpected from a man who, 
dying, wrote much of his best work in the last terrible years of his 
life, and preferred art to “all the gold in California.” It is sur- 
prisingly like Browning, perhaps, but there is nothing incredible 
about that. 
THomMas OLLIVE Masporr 


Hunter College 





* Lines 70 ff. of Hirst’s poem, first printed in Broadway Journal, I, 341 
(May 31, 1845), and reprinted in Hirst’s Coming of the Mammoth, Boston 
1845, p. 53 ff. Poe quotes other parts of the poem in his review, not the 
significant stanza. 
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NOTES ON BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PIDGIN 


At the time the author’s study of Melanesian Pidgin English 
was carried out,’ the only available informants spoke the variety 
used in the Sepik valley (and, in general, in New Guinea and the 
Bismarck Archipelago). As the pidgin used in the Solomons varies 
somewhat from this type, it seems desirable to indicate briefly the 
respects in which it varies, and to establish tentatively its position 
in the dialect geography of Melanesian Pidgin.? 


1. Phonology. The sounds [8], [¢], [%], and [h]—which are 
replaced by [s], [8] or [s], [8], and zero, respectively, by many 
Melanesian speakers of SeP *—are in general used in the Solomons.* 
The phoneme /h/ is occasionally found in words where its presence 
is not justified etymologically, e. g. /haj/ ‘ eye,’ by ultra-correction. 

In Horton’s usage, certain initial and final consonant-clusters 
occur which are not present in SeP: /hw-/ e.g. in /hwitwe/ 
‘why?’, /hwat/ ‘what?’, /hwer/ ‘where?’); /-nd/ (in /fajnd/ 
‘find,’ /bthajnd/ ‘ later’); /-lt/ (in /solt/ ‘ salt’). 


1In 1943, for the Intensive Language Program of the American Council 
of Learned Societies. The results of the study were embodied in a mono- 
graph, Melanesian Pidgin English: Grammar, Texts, Vocabulary (Balti- 
more, Linguistic Society of America, 1943; hereinafter referred to as 
GTV); in Melanesian Pidgin Phrase Book and Vocabulary (ibid., 1943; 
second edition, 1944); and in an article, The Vocabulary of Melanesian 
Pidgin English, American Speech, xvt1t (1943), 192-199. 

The transcription used in this article is the phonemic transcription 
devised by the author and used in @7V; phonetic transcriptions are 
enclosed in square brackets, phonemic transcriptions in slant lines (except 
in the tables in section 7). The following abbreviations are used: AP = 
Australian Pidgin; BSP = British Solomon Islands Pidgin; SeP — Sepik 
Valley Pidgin. 

* The material on which this analysis is based was furnished orally in 
1944 by Mr. D. C. Horton, formerly a District Officer in the British Solomon 
Islands (particularly on Guadalcanal), and in writing (in standard Eng- 
lish orthography) by Mr. Leslie F. Gill, formerly of Munda. It is hoped 
to publish some of the texts furnished orally by Mr. Horton, in the event 
of a later edition of GTV. 

* Ci. GTV, pp. 8, 14. 

‘This is one of the reasons for distinguishing these sounds as separate 
phonemes in the ‘over-all picture’ given in @7'V, even though they are 
often replaced by other sounds by some speakers of SeP. 
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There is no morphophonemic loss of /-i/ in /keriim/ ‘ carry’ 
(objective form). 


2. Morphology. The adjective suffix /-felo/ is not as frequent 
or as consistently used as in SeP, and phrases often occur in which 
the adjective stem is used without suffix: /hot wator/ ‘ hot water, 
/dis feeSen/ ‘ this way,’ /dis (fele) meri/ ‘ this woman.’ Forms pro- 
vided with /-felo/ are occasionally used adverbially: /wasi stron- 
felo!/ ‘row hard!’; /mi no sevi lukim gudfele/ ‘I’m not able to 
see it well.’ 

The verb-suffix /-1t/ ‘it’ (abstract, referring to a feature of the 
context), establishing a contrast between /-Im/ concrete and /-It/ 
abstract, occurs once in Horton’s material: /mifele kant duit/ ‘ we 
can’t do it.’ 


3. Compounding. The noun /mideal/ ‘middle’ may be com- 
pounded with the numeral /wen/, forming the adjective or adverb 
/midelwen/ ‘(the one) in the middle’: /bembihaws stap midelwon/ 
‘the ceremonial house is in the middle’; /midolwen lon najt/ ‘ in 
the middle of the night.’ 


4, Word-Categories are the same as those of SeP. A few cate- 
gories have certain additional words: 


Indefinite Adjectives: /eni/ ‘ any,’ /evri/ ‘ every.’ 

Interrogative Adjectives: /hwat/, /hu/ ‘ what??’. 

Demonstratives: /dis/ ‘this’? may be used pronominally 
/naw ju lajkim dis kwiktajm/ ‘now you want (to do 
this quickly.’ 

Verbs: auxiliary verb /kant/ ‘ cannot.’ 

Prepositions: /for/ ‘for,’ /w1dim/ ‘with. The preposition 
[b(e) 'lon] ‘of’ has the stress on the phonetically second 
syllable, and must be transcribed phonemically as /blon/. 

Conjunctions: /#n(d)/ stressed, /on-/ unstressed ‘and,’ 
/bet/ ‘ but, /or/ ‘ or? 


5. Phrase-Structure. A few verbal phrase types differ somewhat 
from those of SeP: 

A verb (occurring either with or without direct object) may 
have as its adverbial complement a phrase consisting of /for/ ‘ for, 
to’ and a verb or verbal phrase. This type of complement occurs 
with such verbs as /lajk/ and /want/ ‘ to want, /forget/ ‘ to forget,’ 
/promis/ ‘to promise, /kem/ ‘to come’: /ju lajkim mifele for 
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mekim bed blon ju?/ ‘do you want us to make your bed?’; /no 
forget for opentm windo/ ‘ don’t forget to open the window.’ 

The phrase-type modal verb -++ verbal complement is restricted to 
the verbs /ken/ ‘ can’ and /kant/ ‘ cannot,’ and /mekim/ ‘ make’: 
/naw mi kant ketim loy spir/ ‘ now I can’t catch it with a spear’; 
/mekim seevi/ ‘ make him know, inform him.’ 

A verb may occur as an adverbial complement of another: 
/br1ntm kajkaj kem/ ‘ bring food so that it comes’; /em i-resos go/ 
‘he makes haste in going, i.e. goes quickly.’ This construction 
largely takes the place of the SeP construction with a predicate 
(introduced by an agent-marker, usually the third-person predicate- 
marker /i-/) as adverbial complement: /brinjim kajkaj i-kom/, 
/em i-heriep i-go/ for the two sentences above. 


6. Clause-Structure is the same as that of SeP. BSP has a few 
minor-clause forms which differ from those of SeP: /no meter/ 
‘never mind,’ /no mor/ ‘ no,’ /Im naw/ ‘ yes.’ 

%. Vocabulary contains more English and less non-English ele- 
ments than that of SeP. Exact figures are not available for the 
entire vocabulary, but a rough estimate would indicate that, instead 
of twelve percent as in SeP,® perhaps four or five percent of the 
vocabulary is of non-English origin. The greater closeness of BSP 
to English is evidenced in two ways: 

A number of non-English words present in SeP are absent from 
BSP, and instead words of English origin are used: 


BSP SeP English meaning 


no meter maski ‘never mind’ 

tekawt rawsIm ‘take out’ 

Sit pekpek ‘ excrement’ 

klosethaws, smolhaws haws pekpek ‘toilet’ 

govment kiap ‘ government official ’ 

fttrm abrusIm ‘bring in adjustment with ’ 
tri diwaj ‘ tree’ 

sego saksak ‘sago’ 


and others. 


For many meanings, BSP uses words in approximately the 
meaning they have in standard English, whereas SeP uses other 


5Cf. The Vocabulary of Melanesian Pidgin English, American Speech, 
XvIT (1943), p. 193. , 
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words whose meaning has changed appreciably from that of their 
English etyma: 


Meaning BSP SeP 


‘room’ rumu heef 

‘body’ bodi skin 

‘ ashes ” eSIs 81t bilon fajr 
‘send ” sendim selim 

‘but’ bat teesol 

* spoil ’ spojlim begerImepim 
‘bottom ” botam ars 

‘crush ’” krosim é1kerapIm 


etc. Some English words used in BSP and not in SeP have, how- 
ever, developed new meanings: /moskitonet/ ‘mosquito, (sand-) 
fly,’ /keeliko/ ‘ cloth, clothes,” /wiked/ ‘ pagan,’ etc. 

8. Conclusion. The isoglosses separating BSP from SeP are 
relatively few in the fields of phonology, morphology, and syntax, 
and are found primarily in items of vocabulary. In the field of 
vocabulary, most of the basic words are the same in the two pidgins, 
and differences are found in perhaps ten to fifteen percent of the 
words. These differences are sufficient to class the two dialects as 


regional varieties of the same language, Melanesian Pidgin, which 
is probably to be divided into two main types, Western and Eastern ; 
SeP is to be classed as one of the sub-dialects of the former and 


BSP as the main variety of the latter. 

It will be noted that BSP and Australian Pidgin® are both 
separated from SeP by a number of isoglosses representing features 
which they have in common with standard English, e. g. the use of 
/kant/ ‘ cannot,’ /for/ ‘ for,’ /en(d)/ ‘ and,’ /-1t/ verb-suffix, etc. 
This phenomenon is of course to be correlated with the geographical 
position of both BSP and AP on the outer edges of the South Sea 
pidgin area. In the case of AP, however, the isoglosses are so 
numerous and of such importance as to warrant classing it as a 
separate pidgin language, whereas BSP is much closer to SeP and 
is to be classed as a dialect of Melanesian Pidgin. 


Rospert A. HALL, JR. 
Brown University 


*Cf. the author’s Notes on Australian Pidgin English, Language, XIx 
(1943), 263-267. 
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OLD FRENCH esverré 


The Old French dictionaries do not record esverré ‘ emasculated, 
weakened.’ The word appears inconspicuously as a variant reading 
(for craventés) in verse 416 of the 13th century fabliau La Veuve, 
as listed by Montaiglon et Raynaud, Recueil général des fabliauz, 
11, 350. The editors do not include it in their glossary (vol. vI). 

Verses 411-416 of the text of La Veuve, as printed by Mon- 
taiglon et Raynaud (11, 197) from a Turin manuscript, contain a 
portion of the retort of the second husband of “la veuve” who had 
been reproaching him for not fulfilling his marital duties: 


411 On peut bien si destraindre l’ive, 
K’ilh n’i a seve ne salive. 
Si m’avez destraint et sachié 
Ke vos m’avez a mort jugié 
Et ke, bien veoir le poés, 

416 On dist que je sui craventés. 


The Paris manuscript of which Montaiglon and Raynaud (11, 350) 
list the variants, has for verses 415-16: 


Si que bien certes le verrés, 
On dist ja je sui esverrés. 


A third manuscript,’ whose variants have not been noted, has for 


these verses: 
Si que vos tresbien le verés, 
Hon dist ja je sui enverés. 


The etymology and sense of esverrés (enverés) are clear. It may 
be traced to C. L. éviratus, V. L. *exviratus, past participle of 
éviro which had as primary meaning ‘to deprive of virility, 
emasculate, unman,’ a sense noted as rare. In a secondary meaning 
évirare signified ‘to weaken, make faint, deprive of strength.’ 
Medieval glosses interpret evirare in this latter sense: afebloyer, 
aflebier.2 Either ‘emasculated’ or ‘weakened’ would fit the 


*The manuscript described in Historical Manuscripts Commission. Re- 
port of the Manuscripts of Lord Middleton preserved at Wollaton Hall, 
Nottinghamshire, Hereford, 1911, p. 233f.; the passage is on folio 340 
verso, column b. 

* Mario Roques, Recueil général des lexiques frangais du moyen dge, 
Paris, 1936, 1, 152 (2461), 326 (2935). 


3 
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esverrés of our passage; the former would imply an exaggeration 
for effect. The phonological development, V. L. *erviratus > O. F. 
esverrés, is perfectly normal. In the variant enverés, en = es of 
the initial syllable, is not unusual in northeastern France, where 
the manuscript is surely to be located.® 

Godefroy * does list a word esverer, v.a., enlever sous la langue 
des chiens un petit nerf pris longtemps pour un ver occasionnant 
la rage. The Dictionnaire général, which prints the word (évérer) 
as obsolete, gives the etymology: “ composé avec la particule é (lat. 
ex) et ver.”° The first of Godefroy’s two texts containing esverer 
(everer), whose author is simply given as ‘ Liebault,’ has no place 
under the word. We have verified it in L’ Agriculture et maison 
rustique de M. Charles Estienne Docteur en medecine [J. Liebault], 
Paris, 1567. Chapter 22 (Livre 1), fol. 38 b, is entitled Le Bouvier. 
On fol. 40a and b of this chapter the author treats of maladies of 
cows and oxen. Under a marginal heading Boeuf maladif (fol. 
40 b) occurs the citation of Godefroy: On cognoist qu’il est malade 
ou maladif s’il ne mange point, encores qu’il ait devant luy quan- 
tité de fourrage: laquelle cognoissance les Autunnois appellent 
everer. There is no doubt that we have in this everer, which has 
nothing to do with the ver under the tongue of dogs, the medieval 
esverré (esverrer) of the 13th century fabliau, used intransitively 
‘to be weak, to be without strength’; cf. above Late Latin evirare: 
afebloier, aflebier. 

The F’. £.W.® (evirare) notes as a late borrowed word, first 
attested in 1552, éviré: ‘efféminé, mou (de caractére), faible.’ 


3 Cf. variant forms in mss. of the Roman de Renart: essorber, ensorber; 
espoistroné, empoistroné; esgrami, engrami, etc.; G. Tilander, Lexique du 
Roman de Renart, Giteberg, 1923; M. Wilmotte, Etudes de philologie 
wallonne, Paris, 1932, 67-68. 

* Dictionnaire de Vancienne langue frangaise, Paris, 1881—, Ix (Com- 
plément), 571. 

5 Esverer, in the sense noted in Godefroy, is first attested in La Venerie 
(1561) of Du Fouilloux. The superstition regarding the ver under the 
tongue of a dog as a cause of rabies, goes back to antiquity. This ver is 
the lytta of Pliny, Hist. Nat, xxix, 5, 32. The legend undoubtedly came 
to France and England (cf. worm in the NED.) with classic lore during 
the Renaissance. It and esverer are not found in older cynegetic treatises, 
for ex. Modus. The hereditary form of esverer in this sense would have 
been *esvermer. 

6 W. v. Wartburg, Franzésisches Etymologisches Wérterbuch, U1, 253. 
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The hereditary doublet esverrés, enverés of the manuscripts of the 
13th century fabliau, and everer of the 16th century rural speech 
of Autun, is curious and interesting for neither vir nor any other 
of its Latin compounds appear to have come down in the Romance 
languages. Although this is unusual, the case is by no meaus 
unique in Vulgar Latin and the Romance languages. The fact that 
O. F. esverrés, enverés, 16th century everer represent the derived 
general sense ‘weakened, weaken’ and not the literal sense of the 
C. L. word, might account for their survival in Vulgar Latin ani 
French apart from L. vir. 

If our etymology is founded, *exvirare, *exviratus (C. L. evirare, 
eviratus) are to be added to the vocabulary of the popular Latin 
of Gaul and are entitled to an article in the Romanisches Etynio- 
logisches Worterbuch of Meyer-Liibke. 

(Professor Leo Spitzer suggests, instead of L. éviratus, V. L. 
*exviratus, as etymology for O. F. esverrés (enverés), a V.L. *ez- 
verr-atus made up on L. verres ‘boar.’ His arguments are briefly 
as follows: L. vir ‘man’ is not represented elsewhere in Romance; 
L. verres ‘boar’? (O.F. ver) has numerous descendants in the 
Romance languages (#. LH. W. 9239); the boar in some regions 
stood for the idea of masculinity (R. H.W. 5392) so that an 
*ex-verr-atus would have the sense of ‘ chiatré, affaibli.’) 


“ Grammatici certant et adhuc sub judice lis est.” 


CuaAr_Les H. LIVINGSTON 
Bowdoin College 





UNE NOUVELLE FRANCAISE PEU CONNUE 
SUR LE MACHINISME MENACANT 


Fantaisie humoristique ou sincére appréhension, la littérature 
occidentale s’est maintes fois inquiétée d’une éventualité plus ou 
moins menagante: les machines dues 4 l’ingéniosité humaine ne 
risquent-elles pas d’asservir leur créateur? Le “ progrés” tant 
vanté, ’évolution divinisée ne comporteraient-ils pas un stade fatal 
de développement ot ’homme, “ roi de la Création,” serait dominé 
par des forces qu’il aurait lui-méme déchainées dans sa mécon- 
naissance de ses réelles raisons d’étre et de sa condition humaine? 
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De Swift 4 Duhamel, de Hoffmann 4 Aldous Huxley, du Second 
Faust 4 Erewhon, de Frankenstein 4 Eve future, de la Machine 
d gloire du méme Villiers de l’Isle-Adam a la Machine a parler 
de Marcel Schwob, la liste serait longue de ces fictions, qui annon- 
cent ou dénoncent ce rival monstrueux des activités spontanées, 
Automate et ses perfectionnements. Comme de juste, le cinéma 
ajouterait 4 cette liste. 

On congoit que les inventions de Watt et les créations de Vau- 
canson aient donné une premiére impulsion 4 de telles vues sur 
Vavenir possible ou problématique. D’autre part, les théories évolu- 
tives coincidant avec le génie inventif d’Edison ne pouvaient man- 
quer de donner un rebondissement nouveau 4 la fantaisie inquiéte 
de l’Occident, et les Etats-Unis, du méme coup, devaient sembler 
le terrain par excellence des surenchéres mécaniques. En attendant 
qu’un travail d’ensemble, dont on voit tout l’intérét, soit tenté 
quelque jour, dans ce pays, sur cet admirable sujet, il convient de 
signaler une fantaisie peu connue qui ne manque pas d’importance: 
Vauteur de ces lignes se permet d’autant plus de le faire que lui- 
méme ajoutait, dans “ Le Métachroniseur des Naissances”? un 
numéro moins bouffon qu’il ne pourrait sembler 4 une liste fort 
longue. 

En attendant que la Bibliothéque nationale et le British Museum 
permettent de consulter Mes Petites-Maisons, de Charles Barbara 
(1860), il faut s’en remettre 4 Champfleury (Souvenirs et Por- 
traits de jeunesse. Paris, 1872, pp. 206-7) pour une analyse, que 
rien n’empéche de supposer exacte, du Major Whittington: 

Aux environs de Paris, un bourgeois habitant une maison de campagne 
prés d’une grande construction en apparence déserte, est réveillé chaque 
nuit par de tels bruits qu'il ne peut plus reposer. “ C’était un mélange 
singulier de mille bruits incommodes, une réunion, sur un seul point, de 
tous les métiers bruyants du monde entier. Pendant deux heures environ, 
il sembla que des millions de marteaux, des millions de limes, des millions 
de scies, confondus avec autant de soufflets et de sifflets d’usines, battaient, 
limaient, taraudaient, sciaient le fer, la téle, le bois en méme temps.” Le 
voisin effrayé va se plaindre au parquet, et un substitut se présente dans 
cette étrange maison, habitée par le major Withington [sic], un Anglais 
. . - fondateur du Practical Mecanic’s Journal, qui lui fait part d’étranges 
inventions mécaniques. Ennemi des hommes, trompé dans sa jeunesse par 
une femme qu’il adorait, le major Withington a voulu créer une société 
sans vices et sans défauts. 


1 Le Médecim chez-lui, 1928. 
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Sa mére, sa femme, sa fille sont des automates créés par lui. Il est 
entouré de soins par d’aimables automates. De nombreux domestiques 
(automates) font le service sans se plaindre. Ses amis sont des automates, 
Le substitut, émerveillé, assiste & une soirée pleine d’automates invités 
pour le mariage de la fille (automate) du major, qui accorde sa main & 
un jeune attaché d’ambassade (automate). Des quadrilles se forment; les 
domestiques servent des rafraichissements aux danseurs (automates), et 
le substitut fait le quatriéme & une table de whist autour de laquelle sont 
assis des joueurs (automates) les mieux élevés du monde. 

Rarement la fantaisie fut poussée plus loin que dans cette Nouvelle qui, 
en Angleterre, eit fait la fortune d’un homme... . 


Champfleury termine son analyse d’un conte “ hoffmanesque ” 
peu fait, assurément, pour satisfaire 4 fond l’auteur du Réalisme. 
“Tl semble, dit-il, que Barbara ait voulu se venger du dédain 
qu’inspire aux hommes politiques la culture de J’intelligence.” 
(Ceci parce que, “dans un endroit reculé,” un poéte est découvert 
et renvoyé par le Major 4 “ une carriére quelconque.”) 

Peut-€tre y a-t-il lieu de soulever, en dépit d’apparences con- 
traires, et 4 propos de cette fantaisie aussi amére qu’invraisemblable, 
un= de ces questions d’ “origine” qui donnent tant de vie a l’his- 
toire littéraire. La Librairie Hachette, qui avait une succursale 4 
Londres, non loin de Trafalgar Square, a édité dans la capitale 
anglaise aussi bien qu’a Paris Le Major Whittington (et V’exem- 
plaire du British Museum accuse ce lieu d’édition en méme temps 
que la date de 1860). Or Samuel Butler, alerté par les théories 
de Darwin, allait publier le 13 juin 1863 dans The Press de 
Nouvelle-Zélande Darwin among the Machines, c’est-a-dire la pre- 
miére ébauche de ce qui devait étre, d’abord The Mechanical 
Creation, ensuite The Book of the Machines d’Erewhon en 1872: 
le II mai 1872, il s’excusera auprés de Charles Darwin de “ the 
obviously absurd theory that they [les machines] are about to sup- 
plant the human race and be developed into a higher kind of life.” 
L’arriére-plan biologique, si lon peut dire, du paradoxal livre 
anglais est nettement différent de l’espéce de romantisme 4 rebours 
de l’obscur Barbara; encore le cété fictif agencé par ce dernier 
peut-il avoir eu quelque part de suggestion dans les imaginations 
de Butler: Champfleury ne disait-il pas que l’Angleterre, mieux 
que la France, pouvait faire un sort & la singuliére fantaisie de 
son ami? 

FERNAND BALDENSPERGER 

University of California 

at Los Angeles 
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AN INHERITANCE OF MAGIC? 


The Angel on guard at the gate of Purgatory sat upon a ‘ stone 
of diamond,’ * and up to him led three steps: the first was of marble 
white and mirror-like; the second a rough stone almost black, 
cracked both lengthwise and crosswise; and the third seemed por- 
phyry ‘flaming as blood that spurts from vein,’ and on it the 
Angel rested his feet.2 As to the details of the symbolism, ex- 
positors differ; but it seems evident that penance is the main theme 
of the allegory. Leading up to the Angel of Penance who will 
open the gates to the purgatorial pains with a sacerdotal gesture, 
the three steps may suggest the vicarious sacrifice of the Lamb of 
God: reflecting us in the pure mirror of Himself; charred as in the 
burnt offerings of the Old Covenant, but cleft in the cruciform 
sacrifice of the New; shedding His bright blood, red as porphyry, 
that we may reach the penance-seat of firmest foundation—rock of 
diamond, rock of adamant, on which rests the Church and all her 
authority. 

Can there be an alternative, or additional, reason for the choice 
of that hardest of all stones for that high seat? An intriguing 
suggestion of the kind comes tantalizingly when’one ponders an 
age-long superstition connected with diamond-adamant. From the 
time of Pliny the Elder—and doubtless much earlier—and down, 
at least, into the sixteenth century,’ there persists and is repeated 
the belief (to quote it in Pliny’s way) that ‘that unconquered 
strength is broken when the diamond is soaked in goat’s blood, 
which must be fresh and warm.’* One can hardly be blamed for 


1 Purg., TX, 105: “ pietra di diamante.” 

2 Ibid., 94-104: “. . . lo scaglion primaio Bianco marmo era si pulito e 
terso, Ch’ io mi specchiai in esso qual io paio. Era il secondo tinto pit 
che perso, D’ una petrina ruvida ed arsiccia, Crepata per lo lungo e per 
traverso. Lo terzo, che di sopra s’ammassiccia, Porfido mi parea si fiam- 
meggiante, Come sangue che fuor di vena spiccia. Sovra questo tenea ambo 
le piante L’angel di Dio, sedendo in su la soglia.” 

®E.g., in Biringuccio’s Pirotechnia, which was first published in 1540. 

*N.H., xxxvu, 59: “. . . illa invicta vis . . . hircino rumpitur sanguine, 
neque aliter quam recenti calidoque macerata . . . .”—Other “ authorities,” 
to quote chiefly those in the line of Dante tradition, include: Isidore of 
Seville, Etym., Xv1, xiii, 2; Albertus Magnus, De Min., lib. 1, tract. I, cap. 
1; Uguiccione da Pisa, Magnae Derivationes, s. v. Adamas; Servius, ad Aen., 
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suspecting this superstition, rightly or wrongly, of being at least 
partially magic; and, by the evidence of the goat, even black magic. 

And yet the background of it all may be wholly unsinister ritual, 
perhaps closely related to the sacrifice of goats in the Hebrew sin- 
offering of Leviticus xv1.° If so, it would not be out of harmony 
with the Christian Atonement, and with Dante’s theme of penance 
and purgation. 

H. D. Austin 


The University of Southern California 





CHAUCER’S MADAME EGLANTINE 


Chaucer’s Prioress has roused widespread controversy. Nor is 
this surprising: she was both a nun and a woman, and therefore of 
infinite variety. A case in point (to give but one example for the 
present) is that of her name. “ Eglantine,” writes a present-day 
nun, is a “lovely and romantic name,” and, continues Sister 
Madeleva in terms complicating the issue, “its chances of being 
‘self-chosen’ are two to one, and if self-chosen, the chooser was 
Chaucer. That his choice was a canny one, I admit, with the 
canniness of a journalist.”+ Robinson too refers to the “ romantic 
sounding name ” (“ Lady Sweetbriar ”).? 

On the possibility, even probability, of the name’s being more 
than “ romantic ” and “ lovely ” John Mandeville’s Travels, written 
earlier in Chaucer’s century, can enlighten us: 

And zee schulle undirstonde, that oure Lord Jesu, in that Nyghte that he 
was taken, he was y lad in to a Gardyn; and there he was first examyned 
righte scharply; and there the Jewes scorned him, and maden him a Crowne 
of the Braunches of Albespyne, that is White Thorn, that grew in that same 
Gardyn, and setten it on his Heved, so faste and so sore, that the Blood 


ran down be many places of his Visage, and of his Necke, and of his 
Schuldres. And therefore hathe White Thorn many Vertues: For he that 
vi, 552; Acerba, 3025; Intelligenza, 16, 9.—Biringuccio’s statement is en- 
livened by the added information that the effect is attained ‘ especially if 
the animal has first drunk wine for several days, and fed on parsley and 
mountain brook-willow’ (“siler montano”: Pirotechnia, lib. I, cap. XOT). 

5 Vas. 5, 7-9. 

* Sister Mary Madeleva, Chaucer’s Nuns and Other Essays, 1925, 8, 10. 

2F. N. Robinson, ed., Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 755. 
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berethe A Braunche on him thereoffe, no Thondre ne no maner of Tempest 
may dere him; ne in the Hows, that it is inne, may non evylle Gost entre 
ne come unto the place that it is inne. And in that same Gardyn, Seynt 
Petre denyed oure Lord thryes. Aftreward was oure Lord lad forthe before 
the Bisschoppes and the Maystres of the Lawe, in to another Gardyn of 
Anne; and there also he was examyned, repreved, and scorned, and 
crouned eft with a whyte Thorn, that Men clepethe Barbarynes, that 
grew in that Gardyn, and that hathe also manye Vertues. And aftreward 
he was lad in to a Gardyn of Cayphas, and there he was crouned with 
Eglentier..... And of this Croune, half is at Parys, and the other half 
at Costantynoble. And this Croune has Crist on his Heved, whan he was 
don upon the Cros: and therfore oughte Men to worshipe it and, holde it 
more worthi than ony of the othere.8 


Rash would it be, therefore, to infer that the Prioress chose a 
rose merely because of its possible romantic associations, or because 
of the imperfectly submerged feminine characteristics of a four- 
teenth century religieuse. The Romance of the Rose clearly shows 
the innumerable layers of allegory possible in the medieval use of 
the flower, as does the fact that the rose, according to the NED, 
meant a “ peerless or matchless person; a paragon; esp. a woman 
of great beauty, excellence or virtue,” with an example, c. 1450, 
“ Of Religioun he was pe rose.” 

It need hardly be emphasized that the name Eglantine, in the 
light of Mandeville—a point bearing importantly on Chaucer’s 
genius as well as on literary criticism—strikes the very keynote to 
the Prioress’s pathetic tale of another martyr. 

E. P. KuHL 


State University of Iowa 





A NOTE ON LYLY’S MIDAS 


In Lyly’s Midas the characters Licio, Pipenetta, and Petulus are 
discussing the nature of the world. To the observations of Licio, 
Petulus replies: “Tush Licio, thou art unlettered! al the earth is 
an egge: the white, silver; the yolk, gold.” A discussion now 
springs up concerning who laid the egg, and again Petulus has 
the last word: “Blirt to you both! it was layd by the Sunne.”* 
Bond annotates the last statement with “popular guess antici- 


8 The Voiage and Travaile of Sir John Maundevile, Kt., ed. J. O. Halliwell, 
1883, 13-14. The italics are my own. The note to * gives the variant 
readings, among which appears “ Eglantine.” 

1 Act O, Se. 1. 1-12; Works (ed. Bond, 1902), m1, 127. 
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pating Laplace and Herschel’s nebular theory,” but the first state- 
ment, the metaphor of the world as an egg, is much more interesting 
because it is supported by Renaissance theory. 

The originator of the metaphor seems to be the great Rabbi 
Saadia ben Gaon, who used the idea in his Kitab al-’Amanat wa-'l-I* 
tikadat.? His figure was introduced in Europe by Reuchlin, who 
writes in his De Arte Cabalistica libri tres: 


Sicut Ezechielis rota in rota, cum suis quibuscunque involutis visa est 
una esse similitudo gloriae Domini, & ut ipsius Rabbi Saadiae in libro 
Amunoth, id est credulitatum propriis verbis utar “m2 Nwd>nA> AY" 
id est, Sicut vitellus in medio ovi, seu (ut ego ipse dicere soleo) instar 
alboris ovi unius, testaceo firmamento contenti, vitellum ipsum inglo- 
merantis, ita primus mundus ille intelligibilis secundum implicat, ut tota 
virtus eius inde gubernetur, quo fit ut constringantur utrique vinculis 
concordiae, adeo ut saepe tam suas quam comprehensorum naturas & 
appellationes mutua sibi libertate condonent.* 


How much currency this idea had, I do not know. Bishop Hall 
later expounds it in The Invisible World, saying that it is a “ con- 
ceit of Reuchlin” that “I cannot quite mislike.”* By the middle 
of the sixteenth century, the metaphor, though in a different form, 
had reached the popular level of scientific encyclopaedias, for we 
read in the Somma della Natural Filosofia of Alfonso di Fonti: 


I filosofi dissero esser il mondo, come un uuovo, & cosi come in mezo di 
quello veggiamo, come il rosso é@ circondata dal chiaro, & intorno poi ha 
una sottilissima tela, e sopra quella tela é@ il guscio dell’uuovo, del quale 
non resta piu, cosi in mezo del mondo é la terra, dove habitiamo, & intorno 
v’ é l’acqua, & cosi viene subito l’aria, & l’aria é@ circondata dal fuoco, & 
sopra il fuoco non é cosa alcuna, & non resta piu del mondo; ma sopra 
tutte queste cose, si come affermarono molti Dottori sacri, stanno i corpi 
glorificati de’ Santi, de’ quali non trattaro, perche non @ cosa di questa 
materia.® 


It is probably a notion of this sort that Lyly had in mind when 
he invented the figure in Midas, and I suspect, too, that Benzoni 
was thinking of the same thing when, in his Historia del Mondo 
Nuovo,’ he invented the story of Colombo’s egg that Washington 
Trving insisted on believing. 

Don CaMERON ALLEN 


? This book was translated by Judah Ibn Tibbon as MIYATA MINA ADHD 
and printed at Constantinople in 1562. Reuchlin probably used a manu- 
script source. 

* Op. cit. (Basileae, 1561), p. 455. 

*Works (ed. Wynter, Oxford, 1863), vir, 147. 
* Op. cit, (trad. A. de Ulloa, Venetia, 1557), p. 42. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE FATAL EXTRAVAGANCE 


The fatal extravagance, presented at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre 
in April, 1721, was indebted to The Yorkshire Tragedy, but it is 
significant as being the first genuinely bourgeois drama and the 
first tragedy pervaded by a sense of fate in eighteenth-century 
England.* Although the title-pages of the published versions name 
Joseph Mitchell as author and although Mitchell signs the dedica- 
tion in which he speaks of the play as his own, it has long been 
customary to assign the play to Aaron Hill with the explanation 
that after Hill had written the piece he gave it to Mitchell to pre- 
sent as his own.? The ultimate authority for this statement of the 
matter appears to be the following passages from Theophilus Cibber 
and Benjamin Victor: 


Mr. Mitchell .. . was particularly honoured with the friendship of Aaron 
Hill, esq. ... Once, when Mr. Mitchell was in distress, Mr. Hill, who could 
not perhaps conveniently relieve him by pecuniary assistance, gave him a 
higher instance of friendship, than could be shewn by money. He wrote a 
beautiful dramatic piece in two acts, called The Fatal Extravagant... 
This play met the success it deserved, and contributed to relieve Mr. 
Mitchell’s necessities, who had honour enough, however, to undeceive the 
world, and acknowledge his obligations to Mr. Hill, by making mankind 
acquainted with the real author of The Fatal Extravagant .. .* 

He [i.e., Hill] writ the Fatal Extravagance for Mr. Mitchell, (a gentle- 
man of his acquaintance then in Distress) got it acted, and supported on 
the supposed Author’s third Night.‘ 


In addition it may be noted that The fatal extravagance was in- 
cluded in The dramatic works of Aaron Hill, 1760. 
Another version, however, is recorded in Whincop: 


The author [of The fatal extravagance] was said to be greatly obliged 
to Mr. Aaron Hill for his Assistance in this play .. .° 


6 Op. cit. (Venetia, 1568), pp. 12-13. 

1 A. Nicoll, A history of early eighteenth century drama 1700-1750 (1925), 
119. 

*Cf. Biographia dramatica (1812), 228; Genest, Some account of the 
English stage (1832) u1, 63; T. W. Bayne in DNB under “ Mitchell” and 
Leslie Stephen in DNB under “ Hill”; and Nicoll, loc. cit. 

*T, Cibber, The lives of the poets (1753) Iv, 349-350. 

*B. Victor, The history of the theatres (1761) U, 123. 

5 Scanderbeg ... by . . . Thomas Whincop, Esq. to which are added a 
list of all the dramatic authors ... (1747), 261. 
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This is in agreement with the account in Mitchell’s own preface to 
the published play: 


I took the Hint (and only the Hint, as the Reader may see) ... from 
Shakespear’s Yorkshire Tragedy, which was put into my Hands, on pur- 
pose, by my good friend, Mr. Hill, to whom I take this Occasion of ex- 
pressing my Gratitude, in the most publick manner I can... But ’*tis 
needless to tell the World, how much I am oblig’d to him, and what just 
Sense I have of his generous Regard to me. They, who know him well, and 
what a Waste of his important Time he has made for my Interest, will be 
beforehand ... I owe much in the Scheme, in the Sentiments, and Lan- 
guage, of this Piece, to the Direction of that accomplished Gentleman .. . 
I embrace this Opportunity of thanking him for his excellent Prologue... 
Nor can I help thanking him even for the Epilogue, tho’ not less pleasant 
on myself, than on my Adversaries among the Scots Clergy . . .° 


This preface does not appear in the five-act edition of The fatal 
extravagance, 1726 (possibly because Mitchell felt that by radically 
expanding the play he had made it practically his own), but it was 
carried over substantially the same into the 1730 edition of the 
two-act version.” Finally, when The fatal extravagance was incor- 
porated into The dramatic works of Aaron Hull, 1760, it carried 
with it both Mitchell’s preface and his signed dedication. One 
passage, indeed, in the prefatory life of Hill signed “I. K.”, appears 
to allude to the contested authorship: 


Mr. Hill’s generosity was not confined to his relations, his friends, nor 
even to his own nation; a Northern Minister excluded from the Kirk, 
profited by Mr. Hill’s assistance; tho’ he had no other claim to it except 
his great want of it. Mr. Hill pitied his case, and gave him written mate- 
rials, which procured him both money and fame, but at the same time gave 
birth to a base quality, his benefactor did not expect to see spring up, 
instead of gratitude. The once Minister, on receiving caresses, as a Poet 
became vain; and probably thought that what Mr, Hill had given him he 
had a right to frame anew, agreeable to his own humble taste. This he did, 
and of a good Tragedy of two acts he made a sort of Farce of five; which 
no one afterwards disputed being his own.® 


“T. K.” was writing some six or seven years after the appearance 
of Cibber’s circumstantial account of how Mitchell had made “ man- 


°The fatal extraagance London, T. Jauncy [17217], sig. a2r-a2v. 

7 F. G. Waldron describes his play, The prodigal, 1794, as an adaptation of 
“The Fatal Extravagance, written by Joseph Mitchell” although he refers 
the reader to the Biographia dramatica account; see the “ Advertisement.” 

8’ The dramatic works of Aaron Hill (1760), i-ii. 
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kind acquainted with the real author of The Fatal Extravagant,” 
and his essay was written to accompany an edition of Hill’s works 
which would include the play in dispute with no additional infor- 
mation as to authorship. It is strange that he used only the 
ambiguous phrase “written materials” (which certainly does not 
necessarily contradict Mitchell’s account of the authorship pub- 
lished in the same volume) if all “mankind” had actually been 
informed that Hill alone was the author of the play.® 

It is possible that the accounts in Cibber and in Victor were 
based only on a misinterpretation of Mitchell’s preface, and that 
Hill and Mitchell did, indeed, collaborate in writing The fatal 
extravagance. 

Pau 8S. DuNKIN 
The Folger Shakespeare Library 





AN UNPUBLISHED SHELLEY LETTER 


The unpublished autographed Shelley letter which follows, I 
discovered, shortly before the outbreak of the present war, in the 
Prussian State Library in Berlin. The Keeper of Manuscripts 
gave me written permission to publish it. 


To Charles Ollier 

[Shelley’s London publisher] 

Bagni di Lucca, August 10, 1818. 
My dear Sir: 

I hear that you have sent me a parcel and probably a letter, but I have 
yet received neither. Be so kind as to instruct me by what conveyance 
you expedited it. 

Voici the conclusion of my little poem, which I took advantage of ten 
days of dubious inspiration to finish—the tone of your reproaches and the 
printer’s wonder operated as Muse on the occasion. You will observe that 
the fabric of the composition is light and unstudied—and that if it have 
little merit it has as much as it aspires to. I cannot expect that that prig 
the public will trouble itself to desert its cherished wines and drink a 
drop of dew so evanescent. 

See Hunt for me—and speak the lone word—Shelley. I wish you would 


*“T.K.” would seem to suggest some ill feeling between the two authors 
as the result of Mitchell’s five-act version in 1726; if such was the case it 
did not last long because Hill subscribed for a large paper copy of Mitchell’s 
Poems on several occasions, 1729; and the first poem in the collection is 
addressed to Hill in terms of extravagant praise. 
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write and tell me some news of him and his books. How Foliage goes on, 
etc. My own book of course acquires little attention. How proceeds, and 
what is, Keats’s Endymion? I hope that it will be included in my parcel. 
He has a fine imagination and ought to become something excellent; but 
he is at present entangled in the cold vanity of systems. 

Mr. Peacock will correct the proofs—I have written to him about it. 


Yours very truly, 


P. B. Shelley 


There are enclosed 6 pieces of writing and a letter which you will oblige 
me by putting in the twopenny post immediately. 


The Shelleys arrived in Italy on March 30, 1818, and reached 
Leghorn, May 9. To escape the heat of the summer they took 
up residence at Bagni di Lucca on June 11, where they remained 
for nine weeks. The beauty and healthfulness of the Italian 
scene did not at first, as Shelley had hoped, awaken his sleeping 
Muse to original composition—a fact which he sorely lamented 
in a letter to Peacock of July 25: “I have lately found myself 
totally incapable of original composition.” On the same day he 
wrote to William Godwin: “I have been constantly occupied in 
literature, but have written little—except some translations of 
Plato in which I exercise myself in the despair of producing any- 
thing original.” So as late as July 25, no poetic inspiration had 
moved Shelley to original composition. 

But on August 16, to Peacock, Shelley wrote: “I have finished, 
by taking advantage of a few days of inspiration ... the little poem 
I began sending to the press in London.” “The little poem” 
referred to in this letter as in ours was Rosalind and Helen, an 
intensely personal poem, begun at Marlow and put aside, un- 
finished, by September 26, 1817; on which date Mary writing to 
Shelley, whose doctor had recently advised him to curtail. his 
literary activity, lamented that her “pretty eclogue will suffer 
from it.” At Mary’s behest the poem was rewritten when the 
Shelleys were settled in Italy. On August 14, 1818, Mary, accord- 
ing to her Journal, began copying the poem, finishing it on the 
sixteenth. 

The Shelley scholar will note five significant points in our letter. 
First, the date of final composition is now definitely established as 
between July 25 and August 10. Heretofore we have had only the 
vague remark by Mary that it was “ finished during the summer of 
1818.” Second, Shelley’s estimation of his work is in substantial 
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agreement with that in his letter to Peacock, above, and in the 
Advertisement to the published poem. In our letter is the addi- 
tional, but not wholly serious, statement by the poet that he 
attached little importance to the public’s judgment of his work. 
The remark, that “ My own hook, of course, acquires little atten- 
tion ” is a reference to the coolness of the puble and press to his 
recently published poem, The Revolt of Islam. Third, the poet 
used the word dubious in our letter, an epithet he dropped six days 
later in a letter to his friend Peacock and four months later in the 
Advertisement. Had the poet come to think more highly of his 
poem? Had Mary, who always liked it, wrought this change ? 

Then, fourth, there is Shelley’s judgment of Keats as a poet. 
This perhaps is the most significant part of our letter, since it shows 
Shelley’s genuine interest in Keats and his persistent belief that 
Keats had the makings of a great poet. Although Shelley in this 
letter asked Ollier to include the /ndymion in his next parcel, it 
was not until August, 1819, that Shelley received it. On September 
6, he commented to Ollier: “I have read . . . Keats’s poem. ... 
Much praise is due me for having read it, the author’s intention 
appearing to be that no person should possibly get to the end of it. 
Yet it is full of the highest and finest gleams of poetry.” And on 
July 27, 1820, Shelley wrote to Keats: “I have lately read your 
Endymion again, and ever with a new sense of the treasures of 
poetry it contains, though treasures poured forth with indistinct 
profusion.” In our letter Shelley, evaluating Keats on the basis of 
the slender 1817 volume of poems, confidently looked forward to 
something finer from his pen. But the reading of Zndymion did 
not heighten Shelley’s view. He had had fears—perhaps from his 
discussions with Keats at Hunt’s—that Endymion might become, 
as he put it in our letter, “ entangled in the cold vanity of systems.” 
In our letter he saw that Keats’s promise lay in his “ fine imagina- 
tion,” a promise that Shelley believed was amply fulfilled in 
Hyperion. 

And, lastly, there is the reference to “ the six pieces of writing ” 
which Shelley enclosed to Ollier, presumably for the Rosalind and 
Helen volume. These cannot be definitely identified, but they in- 
cluded several short pieces from 1816-17—perhaps, “To the Lord 
Chancellor,” “ Marianne’s Dream, “ Mont Blanc,” “The Sunset,” 
“ Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,” and “ Ozymandias,” the last two 
of which did appear in the Rosalind and Helen volume. The clos- 
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ing paragraph of our letter appears to contradict a statement in 
the Advertisement to Rosalind and Helen that the poet did not 
know which of the few scattered poems he had “left in England ” 
would be selected by his “ bookseller to add to this collection ” [the 
Rosalind and Helen volume]. Apparently, when Shelley came to 
write his Advertisement, in December, 1818, he had forgotten that, 
in addition to the few scattered poems “left in England,” he had, 
four months earlier, sent “six pieces of writing” to his publisher, 
presumably for the “ collection.” 


Davip Lrg CLARK 
University of Texas 





BARON VON GUMPPENBERG, EMILY FOSTER, AND 
WASHINGTON IRVING 


The publication of the Journal of Emily Foster? revealed addi- 
tional information concerning the circle of Dresden friends who 
made Washington Irving’s residence in the Saxon capital so in- 
teresting. Among the new figures that appear is a Bavarian noble- 
man, Baron von Gumppenberg, apparently Emily’s favorite among 
her admirers; indeed, her journal clearly shows that her interest 
in him was one reason for her refusal of Irving. Despite the 
numerous notations about him, which reflect his eager attentions 
as well as her own favorable reactions,? Emily reveals practically 
nothing concerning his identity. To confuse us further she calls 
him “ the Bavarian minister’s brother ” * though we know the latter 
definitely as Count Friedrich von Luxburg. In view of Emily’s 
genuine affection for Gumppenberg and its possible effect upon her 
attitude toward Irving,* factual details concerning his identity seem 
desirable. 

Careful investigation has finally revealed two sources for the 
identification of Baron Gumppenberg: Geschichte der Familie 
von Gumppenberg,® privately printed as a MS by Ludwig Albert 

+ Edited by Stanley T. Williams and Leonard B. Beach, Oxford U. Press, 
1938. 

* See the revealing entries into her Journal pp. 47, 48, 49, 52, 60, 61, 62, 
66, 68, 69, 70, 71, 75, 83, 84, 85, 92, 142. 

* Journal, p. 72. 

* See the editors’ discussion in the Journal, p. 45, footnote 2. 


*I am indebted to Prof. Franz Rolf Schréder of Wiirzburg for procuring 
some of the factual details from this volume. 
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Freiherr von Gumppenberg, Wiirzburg, 1856, and Hanns von 
Gumppenberg’s Lebenserinnerungen,® Berlin, 1929. The gentleman 
attached to the Bavarian Ministry at the Saxon Court was Wilhelm 
von Gumppenberg-Péttmes, the scion of an ancient, noble family 
already established in Bavaria in 1280. Born in 1793 as the son of 
Kajetan Gumppenberg, he was reared in the military tradition in 
the Munich Cadetcorps, became a Lieutenant in 1812 and partici- 
pated in the campaigns of 1813-14 against France. After the war 
he transferred to the diplomatic service and was attached to the 
Bavarian Ministry at Dresden in 1820, having previously been 
stationed at Paris and Vienna. Two years later because of changes 
in the organization of the army he was forced to return to active 
military service. He became the personal adjutant of the crown 
prince, who ascended the throne as King Ludwig I of Bavaria. 
Later he served as companion and tutor of the royal princes Maxi- 
milian and Otto. In 1829 he had married Sophie von Gumppen- 
berg, the daughter of his first cousin, and soon devoted himself 
to the management of his estate. He was elected repeatedly to the 
Bavarian legislatures. He died in 1847 after suffering for years 
from a heart ailment. 

Count Friedrich Christian Johann von Luxburg (1783-1856), 
also a member of the Bavarian “ Uradel,” was the Bavarian Minis- 
ter at the Saxon Court during Irving’s residence in Dresden. He 
was actually Gumppenberg’s brother-in-law, having married in 
1819 Marie Anna Freiin von Gumppenberg-Pottmes.’? Emily’s 
reference to him as “ brother ” is natural enough in English where- 
as the different designation of the relationship in German would 
preclude the confusion. Count von Luxburg, however, did not die 
until July 10, 1856.8 Emily’s erroneous notation in her Second 
Journal under date of November 23, 1827: 


Gumpp’s brother is dead. A[llegri] is going to Italy & will see them 
all—Thérése [sic] is dead!—Many are dead.°® 


* This grandson of Emily Foster’s Baron von Gumppenberg was a scholar, 
a minor poet, and dramatist who died in 1928. 

7 Both Luxburg and Gumppenberg are mentioned in M. Doeber]l’s Ent- 
wicklungsgeschichte Bayerns, ed. Max Spindler (Munich, 1931), III, 146, 
207-8. 

® Gothaisches genealogisches Taschenbuch der graeflichen Héuser auf das 
Jahr 1858. 
® Quoted in Journal, p. 78-9, footnote 5. 
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is no doubt the result of confusion arising from the abundance of 
news which Allegri had communicated. Since Gumppenberg was 
an only son the reference is definitely a mistaken one. Gumppen- 
berg’s father had died in 1824 and Emily already recorded that 
death in a previous entry a week earlier. Perhaps she had forgotten 
it and meant to write “father ” instead of “ brother.” 


Water A. REICHART 
Uniwersity of Michigan 





FRANCIS QUARLES AND HENRY D. THOREAU 


The work of Francis Quarles, minor seventeenth-century poet, 
was diffuse and full of “ conceits,” and deserved Pope’s attack in 
The Dunciad, but it had occasional flashes of poetic fire and 
genuine wit. It was spoken of kindly by Charles Lamb, and 
apparently helped to fashion the style of Henry D. Thoreau. 

Young Thoreau read Quarles in the fall of 1843, while on Staten 
Island he was trying to break into the New York literary market. 
In a letter to his mentor, Ralph Waido Emerson, he writes, 
“ Quarles’s ‘Divine Poems’ as well as ‘Emblems’ are quite a 
discovery.” * A month later he reports to Mrs. Emerson: 

I have been reading lately what of Quarles’s poetry I could get. He was 
a contemporary of Herbert, and a kindred spirit. It is rare to find one who 
was so much of a poet and so little of an artist. He wrote long poems, 
almost epics for length, about Jonah, Esther, Job, Samson, and Solomon, 
interspersed with meditations after a quite original plan,—Shepherd’s Ora- 
cles, Comedies, Romances, Fancies, and Meditations,—the quintessence of 
meditation,—and Enchiridions of Meditation all divine,—and what he calls 
his Morning Muse; besides prose works as curious as the rest. He was an 
unwearied Christian, and a reformer of some old school withal. Hopelessly 
quaint, as if he lived all alone and knew nobody but his wife, who appears 
to have reverenced him. He never doubts his genius; it is only he and his 
God in all the world. He uses language sometimes as greatly as Shakespeare; 
and though there is not much straight grain in him, there is plenty of 
tough, crooked timber. In an age when Herbert is revived, Quarles surely 
ought not to be forgotten.? 


In his Journal Thoreau at the same time set down this dis- 
criminating observation, which has the more point when his own 
gnarled, rugged style is kept in mind: 


2 Familiar Letters of Henry D. Thoreau (1894), p. 128. 
* Letters to Various Persons (1865), pp. 29-30. 


4 
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Quarles is never weak or shallow, though coarse and untasteful. He 
presses able-bodied and strong-backed words into his service, which have a 
certain fragrance and force, as if now first devoted to literature after having 
served severe and stern uses. He has the pronunciation of a poet though 
he stutters. He certainly speaks the English tongue with a right manly 
accent. To be sure his poems have the musty odor of a confessional.® 


On only one other occasion did Thoreau comment on Quarles 
and that was on his style when speaking of Nature: “I am amused,” 
said he, “with the manner in which Quarles and his contemporary 
poets speak of Nature,—with a sort of gallantry, as a knight of 
his lady,—not as lovers, but as having a thorough respect for her 
and some title to her acquaintance.” * 

When Thoreau came to write his first book, A Week on the 
Concord and Merrimack Rivers, he peppered it with quotations 
from Quarles as well as from other early favorites. These quota- 
tions appear used for ornament, as their omission would in no 
instance alter the thought. As the authorized edition of Thoreau’s 
works does not identify the passages, I give below the location in 
Quarles and use the pagination of the Riverside edition of 
Thoreau’s A Week:* 


p- 15 “Come, come my lovely fair,” from Emblems, Iv, 7, lines 7-8. 

p. 43 “That bold adopts each house,” from Emblems, u, 15, 8-11. 

p- 85 “Where is this love,’ from “A Feast for Worms,” Jonah, lines 
715-718. 

p- 85 “The world’s a popular disease,” from Emblems, 1, 8, 1-3. 

123 “ You grov’ling worldlings,” from Emblems, u, 9, 43-44. 

p- 124 “ Merchants, arise,” from “ A Feast for Worldlings,” Divine Poems, 
I, 1, 3-4. 

p- 125 “To Athens gowned he goes,” from “Job Militant,” sec. 13, 23-24. 

p-293 “Too quick resolves,” from Emblems, I, 13, 45-48. 

p.432 “The laws of Nature break the rules,” from “To My Booke,” 
Divine Fancies, Iv, 117, 36. 

p-443 “And now the cold,” from Hieroglyphics of the Life of Man, 
XIV, iii. 

p-465 “And what’s a life,” from) Emblems, 11, 13, 19-21. 

p-503 “TI asked the schoolman,” from Emblems, Iv, 11, 32-33. 

p-511 “ He that wants faith,” from “On Faith,” Divine Fancies, 11, 97, 1. 


- 





Ernest E. Leisy 
Southern Methodist University 


* Works of Henry D. Thoreau, Riverside ed., 1, 458-459. 

* Ibid., 458. 

5I am indebted to Miss Fannie Ratchford, University of Texas, and to 
my former student, Miss Anne Whaling, of Yale University, for help in 
locating several of these passages. 
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WAS HENRY KIRKE WHITE A VICTIM OF 
THE REVIEW PRESS? 


When Robert Southey condemned the Monthly Review’s mild 
and courteous critique of Kirke White’s Clifton Grove, a Sketch 
in Verse, as “most cruel and insulting,” and Byron in English 
Bards treated White as a minor, unappreciated Chatterton, they 
laid the cornerstone of a fiction which has been hardy enough to 
persist to the present day. But despite the traditional opinion 
that White was a victim of contemporary critics, the eleven known 
reviews ? of the only volume which he published during his lifetime 
present a very different picture. Of these reviews only two* were 
at all hostile, and/even these were mild and restrained. Southey’s 
edition of White’s Remains (1807) the year after the poet’s death 
fared even better: each of the eight reviews was favorable.‘ 

In all, then, only two of the nineteen known reviews of White 
were unfavorable. And even when those which appeared after his 


*See Dowden’s biography of Southey (p. 126); Sir Harris Nicolas’s 
Memoir of White in the Aldine edition of White’s poetical works (p. xxv) ; 
Sidney Lee’s account of White in the DNB; and Peck’s biography of Shelley 
(ii, 218). The first three by referring only to the Monthly Review critique 
leave the impression that White did not fare well at the hands of the 
reviewers; the last quotes a passage from The Gossip for April 14, 1821, 
which cites Chatterton, White, and Keats as notable victims of the reviewers, 

7 (1) Annual Review; and History of Literature, 1803 (2: 552-54); 
(2) Antijacobin Review, January, 1804 (17: 97-8); (3) British Critic, 
September, 1803 (22: 310-11); (4) Flowers of Literature, 1804 (3: 450) ; 
(5) Monthly Magazine, Supplement for January 25, 1804 (16: 632); 
(6) Monthly Mirror, June, 1803 (15: 385-88); (7) Monthly Register, and 
Encyclopedian Magazine, July, 1803 (3:99); (8) New Annual Register, 
1803 (24: [328]); (9) Poetical Register and Repository of Fugitive Poetry, 
1803 (3: 452-53); (10) Literary Journal, a Review of Literature, Novem- 
ber, 1803 (2: 473); (11) Monthly Review, or Literary Journal, February, 
1804 (43: 218). 

* The Literary Journal and the Monthly Review. 

*(1) Annual Review; and History of Literature, 1807 (6: 548-53) ; 
(2) Antijacobin Review, April, 1809 (32: 352-57); (3) British Critic, 
November, 1808 (32: 447-52); (4) Critical Review, March, 1808 (4: 320- 
26); (5) Gentleman’s Magazine, January, 1808 (78': 45-6); (6) New 
Annual Register, 1808 (29: [405]); (7) Poetical Register and Repository 
of Fugitive Poetry, 1808 (7: 550-51); (8) Monthly Review, or Literary 
Journal, January, 1810 (61: 71-84). 
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death are left out of the record, it is a conclusion inescapable that 
the fiction which Southey and Byron fostered cannot be supported 


by other known facts. 
Writum S. Warp 
University of Kentucky 





SOURCES OF MILL’S CRITICISM OF “ PAULINE” 


It is highly probable that two sources other than Browning’s 
poem itself were determinative influences upon John Stuart Mill’s 
critical notes on Pauline.t The first of these was Mill’s own mental 
crisis ; the second, a letter from Carlyle describing the mental crisis 
of William Glen and commending him to Mill’s kindness. 

In the fifth chapter of his Autobiography Mill confesses that his 
mental disruption of 1826-1827 was caused by a morbid self-ron- 
sciousness and a famished state of his emotions.? In June of 1832 
Carlyle wrote him concerning William Glen: * So intense, diseased, 
a feeling of Self I have seen in no sane man; never such faculties 
of head and heart utterly lamed, and cancelling one another.” ° 


A year later, in his notes on Pauline, Mill wrote of Browning: 
“this writer seems to me possessed with a more intense and morbid 


self-consciousness than I ever knew in any sane human being.” * 


Apparently the psychic difficulties disclosed in Pauline recalled to 
Mill his own troubles of seven years earlier. Carlyle’s letter seems 
to have reinforced the recall and supplied the key terminology for 
his diagnosis of Browning’s ailment. It was by these two condition- 
ing experiences, I submit, that Mill was qualified for making of his 
notes on Pauline so discerning a piece of criticism. 


C. N. WENGER 
University of Michigan 





*For Mill’s notes and their history, see Letters of Robert Browning 
Collected by Thomas J. Wise (ed. T. L. Hood, New Haven, 1933), note 
81: 5-2, 366-367; also 194-195 for a Browning letter concerning them. 

*Mill: Autobtography. London, 1873, 132-140. This fifth chapter is 
titled, “ A Crisis in My Mental History. One Stage Onward,” and devotes 
many more pages to the next stage than to the crisis itself. 

* Carlyle’s letter is published in Letters of Thomas Carlyle (ed. Alex- 
ander Carlyle, London, 1923, 2nd Impression, 1924), 9-10. The biogra- 
phical data on William Glen are given in note 3 on the same two pages. 

* Letters of Robert Browning, op. cit., 366. 
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Melville’s Religious Thought. An Essay in Interpretation. By 
WILLIAM BraswELL. Durham: Duke University Press, 1943. 
Pp. 154. $3.00. 


Herman Melville. The Tragedy of Mind. By Witt1am ELLEery 
Szepewick. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1944. Pp. 
225. $2.75. 


Because throughout his life Melville was preoccupied with religion 
and with ideas which are essentially religious in character, there 
could hardly be a subject of greater significance or interest for 
students of Melville than his religious thought. Both Braswell and 
Sedgwick, in strikingly different ways, have undertaken to study 
the development of Melville’s attitude on moral and spiritual prob- 
lems; and both have succeeded in shedding new light upon the 
genius of one of America’s greatest writers. 

Braswell has examined carefully and in detail Melville’s early 
religious training, his wide reading among philosophical and re- 
ligious works, and his energetic struggles with scepticism. Con- 
veniently arranged in chronological sequence, the chapters of his 
book record the principal influences and episodes of Melville’s ex- 
perience which fashioned the pattern of his thinking: the somewhat 
unhappy childhood in a strictly religious family, the inevitably 
shocking discovery in his youthful voyages of the world’s brutality, 
his early and sudden growth as a man of letters, his discouraging 
journeys into philosophical speculation, and his approach in old 
age to an attitude of comparative spiritual serenity. The conclu- 
sions reached in the study agree pretty consistently with what has 
been observed on the subject by Melville’s earlier critics and 
biographers. This is the first published investigation, however, of 
the nature, significance, and sources of the religious elements in 
Melville’s work as a whole. 

Besides bringing to light a number of new and interesting, though 
minor, biographical details, the book makes a notable contribution 
to Melville scholarship in its discussion of the symbolism in Mardi 
and Pierre. Melville, says the author, adopted from Burton’s The 
Anatomy of Melancholy a psychology in which the faculties of man 
are classified under three divisions: the vegetal, the sensible, and 
the rational soul; to these Melville added the “spiritual soul” of 
Paracelsus and Campanella. With characters typifying these four 
levels of existence Melville peopled the worlds of Taji and Pierre. 
This idea and the rather elaborate interpretations of the allegory 
which stem from it strike one as plausible and amazingly con- 
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sistent. All such interpretations are weakened, however, by the 
danger of assuming that Melville’s plots accurately represent his 
own mental and spiritual conflicts. This weakness is characteristic 
of the attempts to psycho-analyze Melville which have been made 
so frequently in recent years. On the basis of this assumption, 
Moby-Dick is regarded as flagitious blasphemy and Pierre as an 
expression of bitter disillusionment with man and God. Then, to 
account for certain elements in White Jacket, one must assert that 
the Christian sentiments and statements of deep faith which it 
contains were uttered by Melville with his tongue in his cheek to 
rehabilitate his reputation among his readers. To many, this will 
no doubt seem like useless twisting of the evidence. 

Sedgwick, in an interpretation (posthumously published) which 
perhaps reveals as much of Sedgwick himself as it does of his 
subject, describes Melville’s life as a journey through dark valleys of 
spiritual suffering into which he has been led by his radical Protes- 
tantism and from which he is rescued by Catholicism, which affirms 
the organic antiquity and unity of mankind. The turning point of 
Melville’s philosophy Sedgwick sees in The Confidence-Man, and 
his recantation and final re-orientation with humanity and the past 
in Clarel and Billy Budd. Melville’s “acceptance” of this man- 
of-war world comes when he sees that there is good in evil just as 
there is evil in good. 

This is a book of magnificent power spotted with a few pathetic 
weaknesses. It is written in a style so moving that, in spite of 
occasional colloquialisms, almost any reader is quickly carried away ; 
and it presents ideas about Melville which are startling and new. 

For the first time Melville is studied as an American, as a critic 
of the nation’s ills, as a patriot profoundly affected by the con- 
flagration of civil war. There is some consideration, too, of his 
awareness of the nineteenth-century struggle between theology and 
science ; though this problem is not sufficiently elaborated. Of Mel- 
ville’s relation to the literary movements of his day there is, unfor- 
tunately, almost no discussion. The differences between Hawthorne 
and Melville, rather than their similarities, are emphasized. 

The tendency to isolate Melville’s thinking and to study it m 
vacuo, though avoided so far as his political ideas are concerned, 
seriously weakens the whole study. It reflects, perhaps, the isola- 
tion of Sedgwick himself, who seems to have been unaware of the 
work on Melville which was being done by other scholars between 
1939 and 1942. Some of the opinions which he expresses are pre- 
sented in far greater detail, for example, in the doctoral dissertations 
of Miss Foster and Mr. Bezanson. 

Sedgwick takes the extreme view that Melville’s work is inter- 
esting and important primarily because it reveals in symbols his 
mental and spiritual development. “It is not Melville’s recapitu- 
lation of his novel experiences,” he says, “but his resourceful use 
of it to body forth his inward sense of being, that makes him the 
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great and fascinating writer he is.” This attempt to explain and 
elucidate Melville’s works by an attack upon the symbols is likely 
to lead into certain misconceptions, particularly when such major 
works as Omoo and Benito Cereno have to be omitted from the 
discussion because they do not fit the preconceived pattern. 

The book succeeds in making, however, a number of observations 
like the following, which are wholly admirable: the Whale is not 
evil, but a symbol in which man sees his own evil reflected; the 
theme of Pierre is growth (it is not merely a cry of defiance to the 
hostile world) ; Melville was closer to the generation of Theodore 
Dreiser than to that of William Dean Howells. 

Sedgwick’s principal theme, a profound and suggestive one, is 
announced in the sub-title. He traces in Melville’s religious and 
spiritual experience the disillusionment which results from the 
search for a superhuman ideal. “In an individual or a country or 
an epoch there is the same ineluctable law; whereby, if unchecked, 
the mind’s idealism will only lead to disaster or to greater degra- 
dation. This is the tragedy of mind. In the perspective of the 
noble individual it shows with tragic dignity. . .. In the per- 
spective of things as they are, the conclusion is the spectacle of a 
people enervated in spirit and sunk in an oblivion of materialistic 
exploitation.” For Melville, the final act is the recovery and 
re-affirmation of his faith in the human destiny. 


Tyrus HILLWwAy 
Milford, Connecticut 





Henry James, The Major Phase. By F. O. Mattuizssen. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. xvi-+- 190. $2.50. 

Criticism in American Periodicals of the Works of Henry James 
from 1866-1916. A Dissertation submitted to the Faculty of 
the Graduate School of the Catholic University of America. 
By RicHarp N. Fotry. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1944. Pp. vi + 167. 


Two more contrasting studies of the same author could hardly 
be devised. Mr. Foley’s thesis is a relatively impartial analysis of 
the reception of James’ work during his lifetime as gauged by 
reviews in a selected group of contemporary magazines and a few 
newspapers. Mr. Matthiessen has undertaken an analysis of the 
developing imagination of a major author as revealed in his major 
work. The one is a “contribution to knowledge” in the tradition 
of analytical scholarship, with factual rather than critical con- 
clusions; the other is a stimulus to speculative thinking, a contri- 
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bution to wisdom. Hach accomplishes its self-assigned task with 
proficiency, but the contrast is perhaps not altogether fair to the 
former. 

Mr. Foley’s account of the reception of The Golden Bowl in 1904 
shows why a restudy of James’ later novels was necessary. At its 
worst, the misunderstanding of James which has colored the thought 
of even the best of his later critics is expressed by H. W. Boynton 
in The Times: “we find, standing for subtlety, a kind of restless, 
finicking inquisitiveness, a flutter of aimless conjecture. ... At 
best it [the style] is a kind of physical deformity. ... Of mere 
mannerisms.” “Is this art, consummate art?” asks the critic in 
The Tribune. “Then it is art without the dimmest adumbration 
of a soul.” 

In his concluding chapter, “The Religion of Consciousness,” 
Mr. Matthiessen has answered once for all this shallow view. James, 
he reveals, “kept throughout life the sense of the abyss always 
lurking beneath the fragile surface. He expressed this kind of evil, 
again and again, through a long series of characters.” He “was 
impelled to believe that the primary obligation for the artist was 
to start with the tangible” and so to avoid the mistake of his 
father in “losing the image of the actual man,” whether in his 
religious or social context. “When he projected this further and 
affirmed his belief in sanctions for immortality, he found these 
sanctions . . . in the essence of aesthetic idealism.” Thus as he 
became more and more convinced of the uses of the perceptive 
faculty for exploring the metaphysical and moral ultimates, his 
method became more and more complex and he left his critics 
behind him. Only now have they begun to catch up. 

The use of James’ voluminous working note-books, as yet unpub- 
lished, gave Mr. Matthiessen an inestimable advantage over earlier 
critics. In spite of the prefaces to the New York edition, James’ 
full intention has always been obscure. Only by tracing the evolu- 
tion of his fictional concepts from their inception to the finished 
works could the process of his imagination be fully revealed as a 
search for higher truth rather than a gymnastic exercise in style. 
The result is that The Portrait of a Lady and The Ambassadors 
still remain his masterpieces in the sense that they most surely 
achieve their purposes, but The Wings of the Dove, The Golden 
Bowl, and The (unfinished) Ivory Tower are disclosed as monu- 
ments to even greater efforts of the imagination to achieve the 
revelation of truth. Their relative failures are attributable to the 
“ denseness and uncertainty of life ” rather than of James. 

Both studies suffer from the limitations of their forms. By dis- 
regarding kinds of criticism and evidences of popular reception 
other than periodical reviews, Mr. Foley gives only a limited and 
somewhat distorted view of his problem; and the necessity of adapt- 
ing his findings to a lecture audience prevents Mr. Matthiessen 
from making a comprehensive analysis of all of James’ work and 
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from adducing full evidence from the sources for such conclusions 
as he is able to reach. But maturity of judgment gives a per- 
spective and an authority to the latter study which are lacking in 
the former. 
Rospert KE. SPILLER 
Swarthmore College 





Johnson and Boswell. Three Essays. By Brertranp H. Bronson. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: (University of California Publi- 
cations in English, vol. 3, no. 9, pp. 363-476) University 
of California Press, 1944. $1.00. 


The first of Mr. Bronson’s essays, “Johnson Agonistes,” ap- 
proaches the subject of Johnson’s conservatism by way of his 
“volcanic” temperament and presents us with a personality for 
which the overworked adjective “dynamic” is for once the right 
one. The author sees his man as a born iconoclast whose powerful 
intellectual conviction of the need for order, authority, and ob- 
jective truth first conquered the rebel in himself and then led him 
to seek repression of the other rebels of the world, political, social, 
and religious. His violence of speech and opinion is then the 
measure of the struggle he has had with his own instincts and in 
part, at least, the violence of one who has conquered but not wholly 
subdued. The essay is a good corrective to the far too common view 
of the older Johnson as a fossil of prejudice. His Jerusalem was 
not Blake’s, but he did not cease from mental fight. 

“ Boswell’s Boswell ” is the liveliest of the essays, as befits its 
subject. Its most penetrating passages are those which bear on 
Boswell’s “ double consciousness of himself ” as simultaneously actor 
and observer and on the distinctive qualities of his most satisfying 
experiences. The elements of special value for Boswell in a given 
experience are defined as, first, excitement in due proportion to 
stimulus, second, comparison and contrast with remembered or 
imagined scenes, and third, “creative” rather than passive parti- 
cipation in the incident. This analysis can be profitably applied 
to many passages in the journals besides the account of the visit 
to Rousseau which serves as illustration. It is unfortunate that 
such a spirited essay concludes rather weakly. 

The third essay, “ Johnson’s ‘ Irene,’ ” is a thorough post-mortem 
on that noble but unloved play. Mr. Bronson uses the first draft 
to show the priority of the gnomic and didactic over the dramatic 
in the play’s growth and makes sound comment on Johnson’s 
failures in theatrical imagination and in poetical use of true 
rhythms of speech. The survey of earlier English dramas of Irene 
is useful to the student, but it leads only to a hesitant and reserved 
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suggestion that Johnson may not have been “ entirely ignorant ” 
of a background of which they form a part. 

Mr. Bronson writes with spirit and wit and ends the Irene essay 
with a successful fling at Johnsonian parody. His fondness for 
figure occasionally gets the better of him, as in the “ sea-change ” 
of Soame Jenyns’s ideas (p. 385), which were never pearls, after 
all, but he is neither pedestrian nor obscure, even when reasoning 
as closely as his scholarly purpose demands. 


The University of Rochester RicHArRD L. GREENE 





The Passion Play of Lucerne. An Historical and Critical Intro- 
duction. By BLAkEMorE Evans. New York: The Modern 
Language Association of America (Monograph Series XIv): 
Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. xi-+ 245 + 12 ill. + 32 pp. 
lithograph reproductions. Price $3.50. 


This book is unique in that it gives us a most detailed account 
of the staging of a late medieval passion play which has never been 
edited. However, the publishing of the text is planned under the 
sponsorship of the government of the Canton of Lucerne, not a 
simple task when we realize that of the eight manuscripts not one 
is complete. 

Professor Evans has done an excellent job in presenting all mat- 
ters that have to do with the mise en scéne of the play under the 
supervision of the able City Clerk of Lucerne, Renward Cysat, who 
acted as Regent for the 1583 and 1597 performances. The only 
omissions of any consequence concern rather the text itself and 
would include, as the author states, the ‘ treatment of the language,’ 
‘the rhyme technique’ and ‘a discussion of the relationship of the 
Lucerne Passion to the other German plays.’ 

After a brief discussion of the manuscripts which include the 
texts and the regie notes, the second chapter takes up the historical 
development of the Lucerne play as revealed in Cysat’s Collectanea, 
the so-called Umgeldbiicher (‘ the official records of the income and 
expenditures of a civic rotary fund’), the Rédel der Bruderschaft 
der Bekronung (official documents of the Brotherhood of the Crown 
of Thorns) and the Raths-Protocolle (the minutes of the City 
Council). In chapters three and four entitled ‘ The Text,’ ‘ Music,’ 
the author discusses the revision of the texts for the performances 
from 1495 to 1597, and also records everything of value for an 
understanding of ‘ the musical aspects of the later medieval church 
drama in Germany’ and calls attention to the so-called Juden- 
gesinge, which ‘ represent the most significant contribution of the 
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Lucerne Passion in the field of music.’ Professor Gustave Arlt has 
transposed into modern notations the original Music Blocks, which 
are all given in photographic reproduction. Chapter five deals with 
the preparations for the play, such as the distribution of the actors’ 
réles and the conduct of rehearsals. We find here a wealth of 
material relating to these laborious tasks, which ‘ in its completeness 
of detail’ presents a ‘ picture unique in the annals of the early 
German stage.’ Closely connected with this chapter is the next, in 
which we have lists of the dramatis personae containing the names 
of prominent Lucerne families that took part in the performances. 
The principal réles, however, were played by the priests. Chapters 
seven and eight deal exclusively with the stage, costumes and stage 
properties. Here again we have a minute description, together with 
charts showing the ground plan of the Weinmarkt where the play 
was performed, and photographic reproductions of Cysat’s sketches 
and of Professor Albert Késter’s model. The actors were realistically 
dressed in accordance with the characters they represented. The 
final chapters deal with such matters as the processions as they enter 
and leave the Weinmarkt, the feeding of the actors and the expense 
accounts. 

The book is well written, the material excellently presented and 
fully digested. It enriches our knowledge of the medieval German 
stage. 


Epwarp H. SEHRT 
George Washington University 





The Theory of the Epic in England, 1650-1800. By H. T. SwWEDEN- 
BERG, JR. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1944. Pp. xiv + 396. $4.00. (University of California 
Publications in English, vol. Xv.) 


Professor Swedenberg begins with a survey of the foundations, 
from Aristotle through Horace to the Italian Renaissance critics, 
and on to French critics, chiefly of the seventeenth century, and, 
amongst them, chiefly Le Bossu. He then explains why little can 
be said “about English criticism of the epic before 1650” —the 
reason being that there was little of it. There was just enough to 
show, he believes, “a tendency toward the neoclassical point of 
view which was to develop later.” There follow three chapters, 
each covering a half-century, in which Professor Swedenberg chroni- 
cles the definite appearance, the firm though never unchallenged 
establishment, and the disintegration of the neoclassical point of 
view. Very briefly, because he did not find much to say and could 
not find anything really new or significant, he then considers 
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“Currents in Eighteenth-Century Thought Reflected in the Theory 
of the Epic.” 

This treatment, buttressed by 651 notes (inconveniently grouped 
at the ends of chapters, instead of being placed where they belong, 
and where alone readers can easily use them), fills 149 pages. In 
the remainder of his bulky monograph (save for a few pages de- 
voted to Bibliography and Index), Professor Swedenberg prints 
illustrative excerpts from the critics he has discussed, classifying 
them — with a brief introduction to each section —as follows: 
“ Definition,” “Fable and Action,” “ Moral,” “ Unity,” “ Probable 
and Marvelous,” “ Machines,” “Characters,” and “Language and 
Versification.” 

The conclusion is forced on this reviewer’s unwilling mind that 
Professor Swedenberg is too good. He has been too docile, too 
innocent, too neat. He has even been too industrious, too methodi- 
cal, too “scientific,” too competent in collecting and ordering 
material, and too exhaustive in presenting it. He is guilty of 
“ frailities ” on p. 147 (1. 10), where (1. 14) “studied ” also ap- 
pears as a misprint for “studded,” and where (1. 19) “ prospect” 
is very oddly used as the equivalent of “spectacle.” But otherwise 
he appears to be as correct as anything—and is as colourless also. 
The qualities he exhibits are all really good—good in their places, 
good within measure, good if employed as necessary means to a 
significant end. But here they rather appear, glorified, for their 
own sake, in what is properly an exhibition-piece—a sterling product 
from the workshop of the modern graduate school. For students of 
the eighteenth century will not be startled by the outcome of Pro- 
fessor Swedenberg’s labours. The most important result is that 
this particular job, not heretofore done and therefore lying as a 
temptation in the path of graduate students, is now for ever 
disposed of. 

Inevitably, one contrasts this book with Dr Clarence C. Green’s 
Neo-Classic Theory of Tragedy in England during the Eighteenth 
Century (Harvard Press, 1934). Professor E, N. Hooker (MLN., 
LI, 264-6) complained that Dr Green’s book was too short for its 
subject, that it failed to take account of developments he had traced 
in an article, and that there were other deficiencies. Doubtless the 
complaints were justified; but Professor Hooker did not notice 
that at least Dr Green had wit, a lively and often pungent style, 
a talent for hitting on very amusing passages buried in eighteenth- 
century critics’ pages, a sharp and mature critical discernment, 
and the ability to make an apparently dull subject consistently 
interesting. Professor Hooker, who has with inexhaustible industry 
and heroic vigour produced more by and about John Dennis than 
anyone will ever to be able to read, appears as one of the sponsors 
of Professor Swedenberg’s big book. It is possible that Dr Green, 
in his deficiency, found more life, and more food for real enlighten- 
“ment too, in the eighteenth-century critics than he should have. 
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But Professor Swedenberg finds instead “deadly monotony” (at 
first reading, he adds, p. 83) and, what is more, gives warning (p. 
133) that one of his critics, John Ogilvie, “is not so dull as” the 
exposition of his views makes him appear to be. Formerly “the 
indispensable eighteenth century” was in need of defence against 
enemies, Perhaps it is now in need of rescue from misguided friends. 


RoBert SHAFER 
University of Cincinnaté 





Letters of Thomas J. Wise to John Henry Wrenn. By Fannie E. 
RatoHrorD. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1944. Pp. 
xiv-+ 591 -+ xvii. $7.50. 


In April, 1922, MZN published a seven-page review of A Cata- 
logue of the Inbrary of the late John Henry Wrenn by John W. 
Draper. Some words of this review are worth quoting: “Thomas 
J. Wise... informs us... that he is responsible for the original 
purchase of many of the volumes, as well as for the editing of the 
Catalogue. . . . Not only is the material in the Catalogue ill- 
compiled, but, even more deplorable, a large share of it is very 
doubtful if not quite erroneous... Such a multiplicity of errors 
... 1s rather shocking ... Some... are merely stupid blunders; 

.. others ... suggest an intentional desire to mislead.... To 
accuse Mr. Wise of such a thing is unthinkable; but, unhappily, 
.. . these five volumes ... contain ... an odd collection of ... 
notes from the catalogues of .. . third-class book-dealers” (XxXXvII, 
237-243). 

A dozen years later, what Draper called “unthinkable” was not 
only thought, but said and proved. For in their famous Hnquiry 
Carter and Pollard made the astounding disclosure that Wise had 
forged more than fifty “first editions” of English authors. Miss 
Ratchford has followed up this exposé with a careful re-reading of 
all the letters written by the forger to his rich American dupe. 
These letters, now in the library of the University of Texas, and 
Miss Ratchford’s scholarly annotation of them give us a greatly 
enriched understanding of Wise’s manifold activities and indicate 
how extremely cautious scholars must be in using any volume that 
may ever have passed through his hands. 

We now see Wise, not only as the forger and the dishonest bib- 
liographer whose fictions are strewn through the pages of The 
Ashley Library Catalogue, but also as 1) the vandal who mutilated 
autograph material, with the deliberate design of falsifying a poet’s 
activities ; 2) the fabricator of dishonest volumes, doctored up with 
title-pages in facsimile though guaranteed “right in every way” 
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“from first page to last”; 3) the ventriloquist who spoke through 
dummies, dead men, and dupes; and 4) the dramatist who set in 
motion a whole cast of fictitious or unidentified characters who 
helped him to market the forgeries. 

Miss Ratchford calls attention to forgeries not in the Carter and 
Pollard list (see pp. 70 and 195). She tells us that it was M. 
Harzof who, as early as 1920 suggested to John Carter that he 
undertake the investigation which resulted in An Enquiry. And 
she discloses the conclusive activities of Frederick Page in silencing 
Wise after the publication of An Enquiry in 1934. 

The scholar’s gratitude to Miss Ratchford for these results of 
patient and careful investigation must not, however, blind him to 
certain passages where logic seems thrown to the winds; and when 
she “guesses” (p. 98), let the reader be wary. Miss Ratchford 
remarks (p. 47) that “a straightforward answer [by Wise to his 
accusers] could have saved his reputation.” This statement is 
wholly illogical. And after telling us (p. 57) that “his mere word 
was worthless,” Miss Ratchford remarks (p. 73): “Could the as- 
signed pedigree of a single Wrenn forgery be verified, the balance 
of judgment must turn in Wise’s favour.” If he could be proved 
to mae told the truth just once, we would forget the forty-nine 
lies t 

Instead of exhibiting any such magnanimity, Miss Ratchford 
seems to have been so disillusioned by Wise’s dishonesty as to be 
unwilling or unable to trust anyone. The secondary title of her 
book, “ A Further Inquiry into the Guilt of Certain Nineteenth- 
Century Forgers,” suggests a general indictment. Even after she 
has called William Michael Rossetti into court and has exonerated 
him, she writes (p. 111): “For the present Rossetti must be ac- 
quitted ” (the reviewer’s italics). Assuming the role of prosecuting 
attorney, she attempts to involve in T. J. Wise’s guilt H. Buxton 
Forman and Sir Edmund Gosse, but these attempts must, I think, 
be called unproved. It is clear that both Gosse and Forman were 
careless and inaccurate. They both made foolish statements and 
fathered regrettable bibliographical falsehoods. But this is not to 
convict them of forgery. In her attempt to fasten guilt upon Gosse, 
Miss Ratchford stresses “the terminal ‘s’ which,” she says (p. 93) 
is the “most characteristic letter” in Gosse’s handwriting. She 
apparently has not examined the facsimile letter from Gosse 
(facing p. 86), which presents thirteen distinct instances of “the 
terminal ‘s’,” not one of which supports Miss Ratchford’s argu- 
ment. Similarly she thinks that it “is impossible to escape the 
conclusion that the elder Forman was criminally involved in the 
fraud” (p. 107). Space is not available here to argue the case; 
but, on the basis of the evidence presented, Forman does not appear 
to me a proved forger. 

One final point: “How far did Wise’s dishonesty affect the in- 
tegrity of the Wrenn Library?” Miss Ratchford answers (p. 111): 
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“Surprisingly little.” She pays tribute to Wise’s knowledge, ex- 
perience, and energy; and, turning her back upon the forgeries 
and the bibliographical havoc they have caused, she points to “ the 
testimony of the Wrenn Library to Wise’s industry, sound judgment, 
and unparalleled service to Wrenn.” 


Cart J. WEBER 
Colby College 





New Bearings in Esthetics and Art Criticism. A Study in Seman- 
tics and Evaluation. By Bernarp C. Herz. Published for 
Wellesley College, New Haven, by Yale University Press, 1943. 
Pp. ix +172. $2.50. 


This is work, and good work, on the margins of the great unex- 
plored territory at present being called Semantics. The name is 
unfortunate historically—Bréal’s subject had the first rights—and 
it suffers from unlucky rimes: frantic, gigantic, corybantic, roman- 
tic, mantic .. . antics. The territory itself is rightly under sus- 
picion as a resort of uncivilized persons. And its pioneers were 
addicted to the gentle art of making enemies. There are indeed 
good reasons why serious students should often be turned away by 
the name. But perhaps a change is at hand now. Mr. Heyl has a 
wary and catholic eye and most admirable manners in controversy. 
He succeeds in showing anew what excellent training in hand- 
ling confusion current discussions of Art and Beauty provide and 
how much these topics still need students with improved verbal 
awareness. 

His treatment though gentle is penetrating. His program covers 
typical uses of “ Art,” “ Beauty,” and artistic “Truth” and of the 
words by which these words are commonly explained; it covers, 
further, “objectivism,” “subjectivism,” and “relativism” and the 
chief attendant problems; and it covers all this not only in the in- 
terests of esthetics and art criticism but as a help to our general 
mutual intelligibility. It is not easy to be penetrating and yet just 
at so many points. These analyses will be welcomed by many who 
are impatient of the dogmatisms and pomposities which are tra- 
ditional in the subject. 

Mr. Heyl’s references and citations are varied, representative and 
rich. He packs a remarkable amount into 172 pages. His writing 
is clear and modest—there seems to be a misplaced “not” on page 
134, line five—and his thought is well aware of its own conditions 
and limits—perhaps over-acquiescent sometimes. To accept philo- 
sophic differences may conduce to clarity, and it is wise to insist 
that study of our conduct with language does not settle everything. 
But larger reconciliations than that study has yet attempted seem 
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to be open, and “Semantics” which began by finding nonsense 
everywhere may well end up as a technique for widening under- 
standing. For example, Mr. Heyl is excellent on the need to dis- 
tinguish between verbal or volitional definitions—“‘ Let x mean 
abe...”—and statements not about the use of words — “ X is 
funny ” — pointing out that such definitions, being requests, are 
not true as statements may be true. But he might have found space 
to say that such definitions may still be ¢rue in three senses at least, 
interestingly parallel with three theories of Truth. The request 
may forward inquiry (work pragmatically); it may help us to 
think in correspondence with fact; and it may be consistent with 
other uses of words we will not readily give up. A matured critique 
of language in discussion will note such things rather than insist 
(self-betrayingly) that definitions cannot be true. These famous 
theories do not seem so very different from one another until their 
verbal warfare begins. Mr. Heyl has an eye for such points and it 
is to be hoped that he will write a more ambitious book. 


I. A. RicHARDS 
Harvard Universiiy 





Keats and the Victorians. A Study of His Influence and Rise to 


Fame: 1821-1895. By Grorce H. Forp. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1944. Pp. xiii + 200. $3.00. 


Unlike those of the other great Romantics, the story of Keats’s 
rise to fame has never been adequately examined. We have all 
known that he exercised a great influence on Tennyson and Rossetti ; 
but how far he went in influencing other poets of the nineteenth 
century has, strangely enough, long remained a matter of more or 
less general speculation. Captain Ford’s book is an attempt to 
answer the question. After a brief summary of Keats’s reputation 
and influence between the time of his death in 1821 and 1840, he 
shows in detail the effect that Keats had upon the major Victorian 
authors, especially Tennyson, Rossetti, and, surprisingly enough, 
Arnold. The last section is a somewhat summary sketch of Keats’s 
influence upon Morris, Swinburne, and the poets of the last decade 
of the century, when, with the centenary of his birth, Keats’s repu- 
tation was universal, and his influence generally recognized as one 
of the most powerful of nineteenth-century poets. 

So far as Keats’s influence on the Victorian poets goes, Captain 
Ford has made an excellent study. His treatment of three major 
Victorians who came under Keats’s influence (Tennyson, Arnold, 
and Rossetti) is both exhaustive and sane. He has apparently left 
no stone unturned in his well written and painstaking study; nor, 
while he quotes abundant parallel expressions, has he gone beyond 
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the bounds of common sense in that too frequently abused method 
of tracing influences. His conclusions are both enlightening and 
sound. Moreover, despite occasionally exaggerated statements, about 
the “complete dearth of political theories ” (p. 33) or the lack of 
philosophical aspiration in Keats’s work, the treatment of other 
sections is adequate and just. 

One wishes, however, that the author had devoted more space to 
the earliest imitations of Keats. The treatment of Hood’s Keatsian 
poetry is certainly summary. No mention is made whatever of The 
Plea of the Midsummer Fairies! Hood, it is true, is a minor poet; 
nor were his Keatsian poems popular either in his own day or in 
ours. Yet the fact that he wrote so devotedly and well at a time 
when, as Sterling said, Keats’s poetry had “been left alone in its 
own magic hermitage,” entitled Hood to a fuller treatment. Except 
for Tennyson, he is certainly the chief link between Keats and the 
Victorians. 

Captain Ford’s book deals more with its title than with the 
promise of its preface. While most of the material is there, the 
method followed certainly does little to clarify the successive stages 
of Keats’s growth in fame except in general outline. While more 
readable than a painstaking study of the gradual increase in poetic 
reputation, this is not the kind of work Professor White has at- 
tempted for Shelley nor Professor Chew, for Byron. One still gets 
no clear notion of the year by year or even decade by decade growth 
of a poet’s reputation. There is no detailed study of the gradual 
increase of the sale of Keats’s works, nor of the slow but definite 
swing of critical opinion in his favor. Minor poets come in for 
mention; but one does wonder why no mention is made of George 
Darley, and, especially, of Thomas Lovell Beddoes. Certainly they 
are as important as Richard “ Hengist” Horne. There is still room 
for an aspiring Ph. D. to do the unpleasant but illuminating work 
of grubbing through dusty magazines and reams of bad poetry, 
which, none the less, undoubtedly appealed to Victorian readers. 

All this is by no means to disparage Captain Ford’s study. So 
far as his purpose went, he has achieved it thoroughly and well. 
One marvels at the amount of research he has done and delights 
in reading a thoroughly enjoyable book which makes a real con- 
tribution to our knowledge and includes an ‘excellent bibliography 
and an index. 


CornELIus M. Cuyusr, S.S. 
St. Charles College, 
Catonsville, Maryland 
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The Enjoyment of the Arts. Edited by Max ScHorn. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1944. Pp. 336. $5.00. 


This book aims to combine the functions of the older invitation 
to art addressed to the millions and a modern specialist’s inter- 
pretation of his own field. The ten collaborators: Thomas Munro, 
Joseph Bailey Ellis, Laszlo Gabor, Antonin Heythum, David 
Daiches, Barrett H. Clark, Van Meter Ames, Milton S, Fox, Glen 
Haydon, George Boas have tried to state in their thirty or so pages 
apiece the differentiating characteristics and potentialities of the 
art they know best, but to do it so simply that anyone can follow. 
The result is in part an interesting collection of thoughtful 
hypotheses left in the reader’s mind to be amplified and related 
as he has power. Of the cinema we are told that its purest form 
is in the conception of montage (276), and of the serious novel 
today that it expresses conflicts centering around science and social- 
democratic thought, crossing strains from Wells and James (229) ; 
of architecture, that its essence is functionalism, always respecting 
the human scale, and that the idea of functionalism, though modern, 
is also traditional (121) ; of poetry that its basic idea is the counter- 
pointing of all the different elements of the medium. The authors 
vary in the degree to which they pass on to their general audience 
special views or technical details; some, like Mr. Haydon, use their 
few pages for a kind of simple condensed grammar of an art. 

The book is focused around the editor’s essay on “The Realm of 
Art.” In this he opportunely emphasizes the joy—delight and wonder 
—of art, and the importance of understanding lies for him in its 
contribution to this final end. His collaborators echo this emphasis, 
often even quoting his words. Mr. Clark says that play-goers want 
to be amused and that they are entirely right (200). Mr. Ellis 
talks about “fun” instead of “enjoyment” and perhaps goes a 
little far in taking his readers back to the building-blocks of the 
kindergarten. The importance of tolerance in taste and its con- 
nection with enjoyment is the theme of Mr. Boas’s essay, and Mr. 
Munro expresses a sentiment typical of the whole book when he says: 
“Painting is a world in which anyone may enter and wander as 
he sees fit, finding enjoyment in his own way” (54). The variety 
in style and content of the book is pleasing, but there are an 
inexcusable number of mechanical errors even for war-time. 


KATHARINE GILBERT 
Duke University 
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Kening Finn (“ Frisia-Rige,” No. 3). By Douwr Kama, Snits 
(Netherlands): Brandenburgh, 1937. Pamphlet. 32 pp. 


De Pearel: in Visioen ut it Middle-Ingelsk oerbrocht yn it Nij- 
Frysk. By Douwzs Katma, Dokkum: Kamminga, 1938. 
Pamphlet. 60 unnumbered pp. 


In view of the close historical relation between the Frisian dia- 
lects, old and new, and English —the closest of any Germanic 
dialect — students both of the history of the English language and 
of medieval English literature will be interested in the Frisian 
renderings of the items under consideration. At worst they may 
be viewed as linguistic curiosa, at best as placing a sort of emphasis 
on the linguistic and cultural ties binding Germania Magna. For 
the privilege of inspecting these volumes, at present not generally 
accessible or obtainable, I am most grateful to Mr. B. J. Fridsma, 
co-director of the Frisian Information Bureau (Grand Rapids 7, 
Mich.) and co-editor of the monthly bulletin, Frisian News Items 
(Jan. 1944 ff.). 

Kening Finn (“King Finn”) includes translations of Widsith, 
ll. 1-34, 50-74, 88-108, 131-142 (pp. 7-11), of the Finn Fragment 
(pp. 12-14), and of Béowulf, ll, 1063-1962a (pp. 14-18), done 
into alliterative verse and generally speaking following the OE 
originals closely enough (mainly according to Chambers). With 
the Widsith selections one may compare Stefan Einarsson’s excel- 
lent Icelandic rendering of the whole poem, more or less according 
to Malone’s 1936 edition, in Skirnir, cx (1936), 164-190. Malone’s 
edition was evidently unknown or inaccessible to Kalma, as was 
also a good deal of other recent scholarship on this matter. In the 
bibliography one misses not only Malone’s work but also Hermann 
Schneider’s Germanische Heldensage, 11, ii, 52 ff. 

De Pearel (“The Pearl”) is based on Gollancz’ 1936 edition, 
both as to text and the introductory essay. The author follows 
closely the meter and the elaborate rhyme-scheme of the original 
and thereby achieves a veritable tour de force. Though the pages 
are not numbered, the stanzas are; Gollancz’ twenty §§’s are indi- 
cated by initial rubrics. Linguistically speaking, the Frisian is here 
much closer to the original than in the case of the OE items in 
Kening Finn; it is well to remember that even so-called OFris is 
more or less on a level of development with ME. 

The fine style of the translations is guaranteed by the author’s 
name. Dr. Kalma (1896- ) is a Frisian poet, dramatist, and 
historian of real distinction and repute; his Gysbert Japkins: in 
Studzje yn Dichterskip was the first doctoral dissertation (Gronin- 
gen, 1938) to be written in Frisian. For further information see 
Mr. Fridsma’s articles on Frisian literature and on Douwe Kalma 
in the forthcoming Encyclopedic History of Literature. As to any 
lack of up-to-the-minute scholarship in connection with these trans- 
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lations it should be remembered that the author is not out to say 
the last or even the next to the last word on the subjects in hand 
but in an artistic, semi-popular yet competent fashion to acquaint 
his fellow speakers of Frisian with supposedly Frisian literary 
material on the one hand and a most beautiful ME poem on the 
other. And in this he has admirably succeeded. 


F. P. Magoun, Jr. 


Harvard University 
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FrencH Syntax List. May I be permitted a few words by way of answer 
to Miss Anna Granville Hatcher’s review of the French Syntax List (MLN, 
LIx [1944], 502-505)? The reviewer’s chief quarrel with the authors seems 
to be that if someone else had done the work, it would have been done 
differently. She berates us for not having given fuller treatment of syntac- 
tical phenomena and then states that we probably had no such intention. 
Since her latter contention is so obviously true, as one can tell by reading 
the Introduction (especially p. 8) to the volume, her strictures on our 
admittedly scanty treatment of individual items would seem to lack point. 
It is indeed a pity that the reviewer, who has demonstrated in many special 
studies such competence in the field of French syntax, should have used 
valuable space in deploring the necessary limitation of our objectives, when 
she was in such an excellent position to clarify, and perhaps to correct, 
our summaries and generalizations. 

A few of her more specific criticisms may be answered briefly. We had 
already admitted (Introduction, p. 8) the occasional break-down of our 
decimal system, and the reasons therefor. It is unnecessary, then, to com- 
ment upon the reviewer’s contention that this system “ is most whimsically 
observed.” Since Miss Hatcher seems to be bored by figures, I shall spare 
her a statistical analysis. She also speaks of the incongruities arising from 
a classification based on Parts of Speech. Our very practical reasons for 
this classification are expounded in detail on pp. 2-3, and there is no need 
to belabor the point further. 

What the reviewer calls “the superstition of figures” makes her very 
unhappy indeed, and lies, perhaps, at the heart of our differences. She 
states that “to analyze the language as a whole from this point of view 
is a meaningless procedure.” In heaven’s name, why? Apparently, because 
she is not used to it. As Professor Keniston (whose name Miss Hatcher, 
in her flair for subjectivity, misspells) has shown, especially in his volume 
on the sixteenth century (The Syntax of Castilian Prose), and in innumer- 
able examples, it is possible with this technique to trace within a single 
century the gradual emergence or disappearance of a great many con- 
structions. Our own task, of course, has not been so ambitious as to include 
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a diachronic approach to our study, but we feel that we have at least a 
point of departure for such a study. Furthermore, despite the reviewer’s 
closing paragraph, we still insist that the List will be useful as a peda- 
gogical device. If, in a great many cases, we have merely affirmed what 
was commonly believed, we do not consider it time lost to have buttressed 
these beliefs by a statistical analysis. 

I have already mentioned Miss Hatcher’s animadversions on our scanty 
treatment of individual items. When she says, for instance, speaking of 
the concurrence of pos, adj. and def. art., that “1026 examples of the two 
‘types’ were counted; one could wish they had also been analyzed,” I can 
only add, “ One could indeed! ” We were compelled to restrict our remarks 
to a single paragraph, 18.65, which we hope is sound as a piece of gen- 
eralization. Similar remarks could be made concerning Miss Hatcher’s 
lamentations about our treatment of the reflexive, of the use and non-use 
of the article, ete. 

After stating that “ generalities are almost worthless as guides to usage 
in concrete cases,” Miss Hatcher proceeds (p. 505) to accuse us of having 
“fear of a ‘subjective judgment,’ the fear, that is, of the full-scale opera- 
tion of the human mind, with its capacity for intuition, for evaluation, 
for synthesis: the capacity to seek and grasp the significance behind phe- 
nomena.” These are fine words. We assure the reviewer we have no such 
fear, and for all of these objectives we shall continue to seek out her own 
various studies—without statistics. 

Nor do we have any “ credulous belief in conventional categories.” After 
commending to the reviewer a re-reading of 18.2, we may simply state 
that traditional categories were retained for the convenience of the teacher, 
so that he might examine such points afresh. We are able to state, for 
instance, and do so (18.24), that the article is not usually used with 
abstract nouns. If the reviewer knew this all along—without statistics—, 
more power to her. When she speaks of over-classification, she is on sounder 
ground. But, within reasonable limits, it is surely desirable to make 
allowance for as many types as possible. If it turns out that we have been 
over-subtle here and there, there is nothing to prevent the reviewer or 
anyone else from combining categories. A distinction that may have been 
valid in the seventeenth century may no longer be valid in the nineteenth. 
But we had to find out. 

Let us agree, then, that there are various ways of tackling these prob- 
lems. I merely object to anyone’s saying “ Mine is the only way.” After 
all, one cannot serve both Hall and Spitzer. Meanwhile, we eagerly await 
the appearance from the reviewer’s hands of a grammar “which frankly 
boasts of being subjective and purposely incomplete,” — without statistics. 


LAWRENCE POSTON, JR. 
Knox College 
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PETRARCH AND THE RENASCENCE. It is very right and proper for your 
reviewer to attack my book Petrarch and the Renascence if he dislikes my 
attitude to the Middle Ages. But his attack would carry more weight if 
he had not made one blunder which shows that he wrote his review without 
reading my book. He says that I attempt a revaluation of Petrarch and 
his successors, and among the latter he lists Vitruvius. Vitruvius, of 
course, lived in the first century B.c., and if Mr Charles S. Singleton had 
read the chapter headed The Italian Vitruvius he would have seen that it 
was about Leon Battista Alberti. 

As it must have affected your readers’ opinion of my scholarship, and 
may, perhaps, affect their view of Mr Singleton’s censure of me, may I ask 
you in fairness to me to give equal prominence to this correction as to the 
review ? 

J. H. WHITFIELD 

Oxford 


Repty. I am very sorry for this “ blunder” and sincerely hope that the 
present apology will reach every reader of MLN. who can possibly have 
believed that Mr. Whitfield had written a volume on the Renaissance in 
which he dealt with Vitruvius as a successor of Petrarch. I am also grate- 
ful to Mr. Whitfield for the correction (though not for the history lesson). 
The error had gone unnoticed by all, including myself, these several months, 
I shall, however, more readily believe that it will have been seen at once 
to be the reviewer’s, since it is simply inconceivable that it could be the 
author’s, (And reviewers have such a cruel way of writing: sic/ after such 
blunders when they are the author’s and not their own!) One learns of 
Vitruvius, I imagine, before one knows the name Alberti. In any case, how 
the former usurped the place of the latter in my list I cannot now imagine. 
Cosa fatta capo ha,—unfortunately. 

On the other hand, I shall trust that what I had not at all thought of as 
an attack, but as a discussion, however brief, of some of Mr. Whitfield’s 
fundamental ideas, will of itself provide a proper answer to his charge of 
not reading his book—even the chapter on Leon Battista Alberti, The 
Italian Vitruvius. 

CHARLES S. SINGLETON 

The Johns Hopkins Uniwersity 


SCANDINAVIAN FoR Wak AND Peace. While gratefully accepting the criti- 
cisms and suggestions contained in Professor Einar Haugen’s article, I 
should like to point out to the readers of Modern Language Notes the diffi- 
culties involved in presenting, in a necessarily restricted space, a language 
which has four times changed its written form in less than two centuries. 
Danish was Norway’s literary language down to the beginning of the 19th 
century. Dano-Norwegian prevailed throughout the 19th. Today, two dif- 
ferent written forms, Riksm4l and LandsmiAl, are used side by side. It was 
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perhaps an error on my part to try to present Danish and Norwegian in a 
joint section, but the linguistic picture of Norway lends itself to some 
confusion. 

For what concerns the leaning of Norwegian toward Swedish where it 
diverges from Danish, I followed the statements made by Prof, Adolph 
Gotthard Noreen in his article on the Scandinavian languages in the 11th 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, which are in turn based upon 
A. Western, “ Kurze Darstellung des norwegischen Lautsystems ” (Phone- 
tische Studien, 11), and I, C. Poestion, Lehrbuch der norwegischen Sprache 
(2nd ed., 1900). 

Professor Haugen misunderstands my “ Alphabetic Notation,” which 
refers purely to alphabetical symbols, not to the sounds they represent. 
The latter are separately treated; the fact that no complete description of 
sounds is given is due, understandably, to space limitations. 

The bibliographical references to extant grammatical literature which 
Professor Haugen advocates were duly considered when the book was con- 
ceived. They would have been comparatively simple in the case of Nor- 
wegian and other minor languages, where there is a small amount of such 
material available in America. But in the case of languages like French, 
German, Spanish and others, it would not have been practical to include 
all the really good works on the market, and the susceptibilities of excluded 
authors and publishers would have been offended. 

Professor Haugen’s article deals ostensibly with my treatment of the 
Scandinavian languages, Actually, his criticism of my Swedish, Danish 
and Icelandic is limited to one or two remarks about the English tran- 
scription of one or two sounds. His main quarrel is with my Norwegian. 
Granting that all his objections on that score may be justified, he never- 
theless offers in his concluding paragraph an unfavorable verdict on a 
575-page book on the basis of material covering, at the most, 22 pages, 
and at the least, a scant 7 pages, which deal primarily with Danish. 


Mario A. PEI 
Columbia University 


SHAKESPEARE, SONNET CXI, 12. In his recent variorum edition of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets Professor Rollins is good enough to refer to my note on 
Sonnet cxI. 12 in the London Times Literary Supplement (Oct. 18, 1934, 
p. 715). I venture to suggest, however, that he is wrong in placing a part 
of my comment among the textual notes and labeling it a conjectural 
emendation. But the editor of the 7. L. 8. is perhaps primarily responsible 
for this by making it appear that I regarded my note as an emendation. 

The title of my letter, “ A Shakespeare Emendation,” as printed in the 
T.L.8., was not mine. After pointing out the well-known fact that with 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries the present-day distinction between 
prepositional to and adverbial too had not yet become established in the 
current spelling, and after citing ample evidence of this from the 1609 text 
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itself, I added this final sentence in my letter: “It should be noted that 
_ the proposed interpretation is not an emendation of the text, but only the 
proper modernization of the spelling, as in numerous other instances of to 
and too.” The editor of the 7'. L. S. suppressed this last sentence and 
prefixed the title “ A Shakespeare Emendation.” 

In a letter of protest against this highhanded treatment I said, “ My 
proposal is not an alteration of the 1609 text; it is an interpretation of 
the meaning of a word spelt normally in that text—a choice between two 
homophones.” I added that a linguistically sound interpretation of an 
unchanged text ought not to be placed on the same level of criticism as a 
conjectural emendation. My protest was ignored. 


JoHun S. KENYON 
Hiram College 


JOHN DONNE AND VALERIANO. Professor Allen’s suggestion that Donne 
used Valeriano as a source for his remarks on the symbolic meaning of the 
coinage of Darius (MIN, tv, 610-12) deserves a numismatic commen- 
tary. I am convinced that Donne’s sole source was not Valeriano, because 
the Italian writer talked vaguely of arrows, while Donne correctly says 
that Persian coins bore an archer. The usual type of daric and siglos is 
the Persian King as an archer; a few show him armed differently; none 
show a mere type of an arrow. My conclusion is that Donne either had 
read a more correct numismatic work than Valeriano’s, or modified his 
ideas after personal examination of an ancient Persian coin. Darics are 
hardly common and have never been inexpensive. But the chance of seeing 
one in London in Donne’s day was fair, for they are not excessively rare 
coins. 


THomas O. MABBOTT 
(Editor, Numismatic Review) 
Hunter College 
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1943-4. $15.00 + $10. 

Williams, Charles.—The Figure of Beatrice. 
A Study in Dante. London: Faber and 
Faber, 1943. 236 pp. 


SPANISH 


Catarell Dart, J.—Defendamos nuestro 
hermoso idioma. Buenos Aires: El Ateneo, 
1944. 187 pp. 


Entrambasaguas, Joaquin de—Los Man- 
riques, poetas del siglo XV. 2eed. Zaragoza: 
Edit Ebro, 1944. 125 pp. 

Gallano Lluch, Rafael.—La Lirica y la 
Declamaci6n en Valencia en la Epoca Cl&sica. 
Siglos XVI y XVII. Valencia: Vicente Torres, 
1944. 72 pp. 

Leavitt, S. E—Speak Spanish. New York: 
Stephens, 1944. $1.00. 

Memoria 1943, Madrid: Consejo superior 
de investigaciones cientfficas, Secretaria 
general, 1944. 480 pp. 

Nassi, R.—Reviewing Spanish. New York: 
Amsco, 1942. $0.25. 

Peralta Maroto, Rafael.—Cosas del Quijote. 
Comentarios y articulos sobre puntos 
obscuros del Quijote. Madrid: Afrodisio 
Aguado, 1944. 259 pp. 

Peyton, E. V.—Anglicismos. Valparaiso: 
Edit. Amanacer, 1944. xii + 129 pp. 

Ras, Aurelio.—Reflexiones sobre el estilo. 
Madrid: Beltran, 1944. 170 pp. 

Sheppard, J. M. and A. Montesinos Malo.— 
Basic Spanish. Quito: Pan Am. Soc. of Tropi- 
cal Research, 1944. 95 pp. $1.00. 

Valbuena Prat, A. y Agustin del Saz.— 
Historia de la Literatura esp. Barcelona: 
Edit. Juventud, 1944. 173 pp. 

Vega, José.—La mejor Ifrica del Siglo de 
oro. Madrid: Afrodisio Aguado, 1944. 252 pp. 

Walsh, D. D. — Introductory Spanish. 
Wallingford, Conn.: Author, Choate School, 
1944. vi-+ 139 pp. $1.80. 

Weyse, J. and H. M. Babin—Fun Learn- 
ing Spanish. New York: Naud, 1944. 74 
pp- $1.00. 


PORTUGUESE 


Buisel, Hugo.— Portuguese. New York: 
Transatlantic, 1944. vii+ 99 pp. $1.80. 
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Seabra, A. de—Speak Portuguese. New 
York: Stephens, 1944. $1.00. 
Williams, E. B.—First Brazilian Grammar, 


New York: Crofts, 1944. x + 194 pp. $2.00. 


RUMANIAN 


Crowley, W. I—Elements of Roumanian. 
Hollywood, Cal.: Pangloss Pubs., 1944. 72 
pp. $1.00. 


DUTCH 


Lodewyckx, Augustin. — Handbook of 
Dutch. New York: Stechert, 1944. xiv + 
351 pp. $3.00. 


ICELANDIC 


Einarsson, Stefan.— Icelandic Grammar, 
texts, glossary. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1945. xxxviii+ 501 pp. $5.50. 


RUSSIAN 


Jacques, Agnes.—Russian Primer. Chicago: 
Packard, 1944 v+ 192 pp. $1.75. 

Kany, C. E. and A. S. Kaun. — Inter- 
mediate Russian Conversation. Boston: 
Heath, 1944. xi+ 103 pp. $0.48. 

Lermontov.—Hero of Our Time, ed. O. A. 
Maslenikov. Berkeley: U. of Cal., 1944. vi 
+ 145 pp. 

Reichardt, Konstantin—From Pushkin to 
Tolstoy; an advanced Russian reader. 
Minneapolis: U. of Minn., 1944. 63 pp. 
$1.75. 

Sollohub, Nicolas.—Russian in a Nutshell. 
Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1944. 140 pp. $1.35. 

Whitfield, F. J—Russian Reference Gram- 
mar. Cambridge: Harvard U. Press, 1944. 
ix + 222 pp. $2.50. 

Znamensky, G. A.—Elementary Scientific 
Russian Reader. New York: Pitman, 1944. 
107 pp. $1.50. 


POLISH 


Lednicki, Waclaw. — Life and Culture of 
Poland as Reflected in Polish Literature. 
New York: Roy Pubs., 1944. 339 pp. $3.50. 

Rose, W. J.—Polish Literature. Cheshire, 
Eng.: Polish Pubs., 1944. 27 pp. 6d. 


GENERAL 


Jefferson, Thomas. — Garden Book, 1766- 
1824, ed. E. M. Betts. Philadelphia: Am. 
Philosophical Soc., 1944. 704 pp. $5.00. 

Sabine, G. (ed.).— Abstracts of Theses, 
1942, Cornell Univ. Ithaca: Cornell U. Press, 
1944. 526 pp. $2.00. 

Sova, Milos. — Modern Czech Grammar. 
New York: Stechert, 1944. $5.55. 

















THE OWLES ALMANACKE 
EDITED WITH AN INTRODUCTION 


By Don CAMERON ALLEN 


This anonymous satire by one of Dekker’s disciples is the best parody of the 
serious prognostication before Swift's assault on Partridge. Published in 1618, it 
surpasses the limits of its five English predecessors by burlesquing the almanac in 
all of its gaudy departments. The pseudo-scientific manner of the astrologers, their 
insistence on classical. origins, their love of precise instruments, their ements 
with the muses of verse, and their fuzzy jargon are all ludicrously fate The 
latter part of the work, in which a series of prognostications are made for the 
London Companies, goes beyond the scope of the professional prognostication’ to 
intrude upon the realm of “ character-books." Besides ‘its satirical and literary 
values, The Owles Almanacke is an interesting document for the student of Jacobean 
times, It contains allusions to the theatrical and literary activities of the day, 
accounts of the modes .nd manners of contemporary life, and a gallery of ordinary 
Londoners that are seldom encountered in works prior to Dickens’. 


‘This satire has been edited from the three extant copies and provided with an’ 
introductory essay in which the editor attempts to supply a background for the 
reader by discussing the vogue of astrology and the history of the burlesque 
prognostication. To make the target of the satire less obscure, he has described a 
typical almanac and prognostication of the early seventeenth century. 


. Pp. vii + 103; 2 plates. Cloth, $1.50. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS . BALTIMORE 




















HAZLITT IN THE WORKSHOP 


THE MANUSCRIPT OF THE FIGHT 


TRANSCRIBED, 
WITH COLLATION, NOTES, AND COMMENTARY 


By Stewart C. WILcox 


Although “ The Fight” is one of William Hazlitt’s most famous essays, not until 
now have his admirers been ‘able to examine it in manuscript. The holograph is 
especially revealing because so. few Hazlitt manuscripts have survived, and because 
it was written after he had finished his apprenticeship and grown into his true, 
familiar genius. In its original form, however, “The Fight’ was almost two 
essays in one—the story of the great battle between Neate and Hickman interlarded 
with effusive digressions upon Sarah Walker, heroine of the Liber Amoris, _ Fortu- 
nately he expunged his sentimental digressions and so preserved the unified story 
and hearty mood of his masterpiece. 


In Hazlitt in the Workshop the Morgan Library holograph is for the first time 
transcribed, and provided with collation and notes. In accompanying commentary 
the editor examines Hazlitt’s writing habits in order to illuminate his methods of 
composition and revision, and his sense of structure and style. For this purpose 
four sources of information have been drawn upon: accounts of his writing habits 
by his friends and relatives, his own statements about his methods, the manuscript 
of “ The Fight,’ and his other personal pieces, The conclusions should interest 
both admirers of Hazlitt and readers of the familiar essay. 


. Bp. xii + 94 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS . BALTIMORE 
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Bond & Others’ Graded French Readers 


ALTERNATE SERIES . . . offer short, anivactivy, inexpensive read- 
ing units, each adding a controlled number of “new” basic words, 
with provision for their mastery by the student before he progresses 
to the next unit— 


New Booklets \ = | 
Ill. COSETTE ET MARIUS. Episode des Misérables de Victor | So 





Hugo. Retold and edited by PauL L. GRIGAUT and JoHN 


A. FLoypD 
Simple enough to be read from three to six months 
after beginning the study of French. cig ald 197 new 
words and 54 idioms to the vocabulary learned in 
Books I and II. 64 pages. In press 


IV. LA TULIPE NOIRE (Dumas). Abridged and edited by 


LIVINGSTONE DE LANCEY and Otro F. Bonp 


This condensation of one of Dumas’s best novels may 
be read immediately after Cosette et Marius. It adds 
260 words and a small number of idioms. In press 


In the Heath-Chicago French Series 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
CAYO IEA YN IRA INS 

















Selections from Pérez de Ayala 


Edited by ADAMS and STOUDEMIRE 


Henry Holt and Company are proud to announce the 
reissuance of this standard literary text under their imprint 
in May. The selections included from 9 work of the 
great novelist are 


El profesor auxiliar | 
La caida de los Limones 
Tigre Juan 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
257 Fourth Avenue New York 10,, New York 














